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NOTES 


Ix the Upper House on Friday, Lord Wemyss inquired 
how the Government proposed to redress taxation should 
its liquor legislation suppress all licences. And Lord 
Playfair discovered the hollowness of the Local Veto agita- 
tion by refusing to discuss an utopian hypothesis. The 
Marquess of Salisbury did not believe the Bill would pass : 
if it did, a public-house party would arise in every parish, 
and would prevail in most instances, with the probable 
result ofa reaction against temperance. In the Commons, 
the Comptroller of the Household presented the reply of 
the Duke and Duchess of York to the House’s congratula- 
tory address, The Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign 
Office explained the negotiations between London and 
Paris concerning the Bangkok blockade. On the vote 
for public education in Scotland, sanctioned in Committee 
of Supply, the Scottish Secretary declared the position to 
be satisfactory in the present and hopeful for the future. 
The free scholars already constituted 96 per cent. of the 
whole, and he hoped that ere long the proportion would 
be increased to 99 per cent. Scots members expressed 
satisfaction at the statement, but criticised several points 
in the Code and in School Board administration. The 
Scottish Secretary was unable to state the effect of free 
education on school attendance. On the motion of Mr. 
Lopes, a resolution was submitted condemning the 
Government’s neglect of agricultural interests. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture complained that 
the Unionists had prevented the appointment of a Select 
Committee on the subject, that was now to be referred to 
a Royal Commission, which would probably report before 
next session. It was to be feared, remarked Mr. Chaplin, 
that the agricultural interest, like every other, would be 
overridden by the Irish vote. On a division, the resolu- 
tion was negatived by 161 to 137 votes. 





Ir was suggested by Lord Meath in the Upper House 
on Monday, that, as a practical lesson from the Victoria 
disaster, not only seamen but stokers and marines in the 
Royal Navy should be taught to swim. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty replied that the matter was receiving 
attention, and that facilities for instruction in swimming 
Would be increased at various ports. As to the Bangkok 
blockade a guarded statement was tendered in the Com- 
mons by the Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign 
Office: Mr, Curzon intimated his intention of raising the 
question on the Vote on Account. The ‘ free fight’ in the 
House was disposed of by apologetic speeches from Mr. 
Fisher and Mr. Logan and conciliatory remarks from the 
leaders of all parties. Presenting the vote for public 
education in England and Wales, the Vice-President of 
the Council declared that the country was making real 
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educational progress. The quality of the education was 
higher than ever, thanks mainly to the Code of ’90 ; and 
there was co-operation between the bodies concerned. 
In all there were 20,000 schools, with 100,000 teachers, 
one-half of them certificated, having 5,006,000 scholars 
on the registers, 4,609,000 present at examinations, and 
3,870,000 in average attendance. The sum of £6,200,000 
which he then asked was the largest request yet made 
for education in this country. In the course of the dis- 
cussion which followed, some indignation was expressed at 
the attitude the Government had assumed towards 
voluntary schools, and in a spirited address Lord 
Cranborne moved a reduction of £500 as a protest against 
it. The Vice-President of the Council disclaimed any 
intention to injure these schools: his sole desire was to 
make them efficient. Ona division the proposed reduc- 
tion was negatived by 157 to 66, and the Vice-President 
of the Council having applied the closure, the vote was 
passed, 





Tue Foreign Secretary, in the Lords on Tuesday, 
explained the nature of the settlement between France 
and Siam, and intimated the ratification of a treaty in 
Paris providing for a neutral zone or ‘ buffer’ between 
British and French territory. In the Commons the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign Office repeated 
this information: with the addition that the exact limits 
of the dividing zone were still the subject of negotiations 
between the two Governments. The Parliamentary 
Secretary of the India Office stated, in reply to Sir John 
Lubbock, that the Indian Government accepted the gold 
tender for the rupee at the sixteen-pence rate; and that 
to this extent the gold standard had already been 
introduced into India. On the vote for surveys in the 
Civil Service Estimates, Sir John Dorrington eulogised 
the services of the Ordnance Survey whose maps are 
inferior to none. Discussion of a friendly sort ended 
in the adoption of the vote. On the votes for harbours 
under the Board of Trade, and lighthouses abroad, 
Viscount Cranborne attacked the present method of 
utilising convict labour, as exampled at Peterhead, and 
condemned the moral cowardice of successive Govern- 
ments in not obtaining the highest available results from 
it, for fear of offending the working-classes. The educa- 
tional controversy was revived on the Report of Supply, 
and the Vice-President of the Council again contended 
that his desire was to improve, and not to abolish, 
voluntary schools. 





On the Vote on Account in the Commons on Wednes- 
day Lord Carmarthen complained of the inadequacy of 
the London Fire Brigade, and Mr. T. W. Russell pro- 
tested against an evasion of the discussion of Irish affairs. 
Sir Richard Temple moved a reduction on the amount for 
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the Foreign Office to direct attention to the Franco- 
Siamese difficulty, which was becoming a serious British 
question. It was believed that Siam had been hardly 
treated, and that British interests had not been properly 
safeguarded ; and the Foreign Office was on its trial till 
some explanation was given. Mr. Curzon contended (and 
with reason) that earlier intervention by the Government 
might have averted, or at least mitigated, the crisis ; and 
urged the necessity of obtaining from France some assurance 
that no further encroachments on the integrity of Siam 
were contemplated. The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Foreign Office deprecated criticism while negotiations 
were pending between Britain and France, championed 
the policy of the Government, and expressed the con- 
viction that the matter would be settled without detriment 
to either British or French interests. Mr. Balfour, dis- 
claimed any intention of embarrassing the Government, 
but endorsed Mr. Curzon’s action, and insisted on more 
definite assurances on various points. To Mr. Labouchere 
the matter'was simplicity itself: trust in Lord Rosebery 
and get out of Egypt, and France would smile for ever. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was conciliatory to a 
degree, and succeeded in closing the discussion. And after 
some conversation as to the execution of the Angora 
prisoners Sir Richard Temple withdrew his motion, and 
progress was reported. 





On Thursday the Lords advanced a large number of 
measures in the course of a half-hour sitting. The Prime 
Minister stated in the Commons, in answer to Sir E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, that he was not aware of a decline of 
£130,000,000 in the value of securities held in this country 
since the interference with the Indian currency. It was 
not within the knowledge of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or himself that there was an insufficiency of gold 
to meet the demands of trade. The Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office refused papers on the Armenian 
executions on the ground that their production in the 
meantime would not benefit the Christian races in Asiatic 
Turkey. On the Vote on Account he adopted a similar 
course in regard to the evacuation of Vitu: the documents 
would be forthcoming when statements could be made on 
the arrangements effected in British East Africa. It was 
also stated that it would be inconvenient to submit any 
information concerning Swaziland, as negotiations were still 
afoot with the South African Republic. The President of 
the Board of Trade stated that his Department was not 
armed with power to fix railway rates ; and he expressed the 
hope that the report of the Railway Rates Committee would 
facilitate a settlement of the disputed points. In reply to 
Colonel Howard Vincent, he mentioned that depression in 
trade was world-wide, and that, so far as he knew, nothing 
could be done in the matter. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture sympathised with those who suffered from 
the prohibition of the importation of Canadian cattle, but 
the Government was bound to protect native herds. 





Tue Prime Minister has published a long epistle in 
defence of the retention of the Irish members at St. 
Stephen’s, and in justification of such ‘incongruities and 
inconveniences’ as it involves. Of course, he disclaims the 
responsibility for permitting the Irishry to dominate 
Imperial affairs: it was not the Government but Parlia- 
ment which did this thing! Despite his own position, he 
declares the so-called alliance of Tories and Nationalists 
in ’85 to be unexampled for unscrupulousness in Parlia- 


mentary history. Without abandoning the Angelic 


Theory, he reflects with satisfaction that the Irish members 
will not only be fewer but more fully occupied, so that 
they are less likely to combine with wicked Tories 
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against virtuous Radicals. Perhaps they may _inter- 
meddle a little, but that they will habitually offend is 
‘groundless, and even absurd, as a suggestion, and nothing 
less than outrageous as a prophecy.’ Reciting what he 
describes as ‘a plain history’ of the business, he expresses 
the belief that the country will hold the Government to 
have judged aright. Mr. W. H. Grenfell, who represents 
Hereford, has declined to follow Mr. Gladstone in this 
matter, and has placed his resignation in the hands of the 
Separatist agent for the town. Parnellites and Antis are 
at loggerheads concerning the Nationalist candidate for 
West Mayo; and the Timhealyite nomination of Dr, 
Ambrose, who ‘ will not require a subsidy,’ is resented in 
the district. The Irish Honest John, who presided over 
the convention on the subject, received such scant courtesy 
that he adjourned the proceedings for a week. Mr, 
Balfour, speaking at the Mansion House, claimed that the 
currency question had become a practical one, described 
as a relic of barbarism the circumstance that the legal 
tender of one country was no legal tender in another, and 
urged the desirability of an international standard. 

Tue commercial war between Russia and Germany has 
entered the acute stage. The St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment having enforced the maximum tariff against Germany, 
the Federal Council retaliated a week ago by imposing an 
extra fifty per cent. customs duty npon articles from 
Russia. So end for the present Count von Caprivi’s 
amiable efforts to establish mercantile reciprocity, and now 
there is nothing but pull devil, pull baker. A certain 
amount of traffic will pass over the Finland frontier, 
where these hostile arrangements do not obtain; other- 
wise exports must rot in the warehouses or seek other 
markets. The Germans profess no anxiety for the future, 
since corn can be got from America and_ elsewhere. 
Yet the iron industry must suffer heavily, and the Social 
Democrats will find an opportunity for voicing discontent. 
Further the Russian Finance Minister is pressing on 
commercial negotiations with Austria-Hungary on the 
basis of the most favoured nation; and should these be 
ratified, the Conservative papers will raise a prodigious 
clamour, as heretofore, against the lukewarmness of the 
Dual Monarchy. 





Tue Argentine Republic is in the throes of revolution 
and civil war. On Saturday the signal was given by the 
Radical partisans in the Province of San Luis, who attacked 
the barracks, captured the Governor and his Ministers, 
and established a new Government of their own. The 
movement was widespread and well organised, for almost 
simultaneously insurrection broke out in the provinces of 
Santa Fé and Buenos Ayres. Fighting went on all through 
Sunday in twenty towns of the last province, and the 
revolutionaries rapidly gained the upper hand, and seized 
the railways and the telegraph lines. The heaviest blow 
thus far at the Federal Government and the party in 
power has been delivered at Rosario, where the insurgents, 
aided by the European colonists, inflicted a defeat on the 
Government forces, after a battle in which one hundred 
and sixty men were killed. The conflict will probably 
be decided by the impending attack on the city 
of La Plata, where General Costa and a garrison two 
thousand strong are besieged by an equal force of insur- 
gents. It is edifying to read and compare the pro- 
nunciamientos of the opposing parties. Dr. Alem, the 
Radical leader, declares that it is necessary to take ee 
arms ‘to recognise the rights and liberties of the people. 
And when the Congress at Buenos Ayres refused to take 
the measures declared necessary by the Federal Govern 
ment, Senor Delvalle, President Saenz Pena’s War 
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Minister, turned round and told them that they did not 
represent the country, and that he and his colleagues 
were resolved ‘to enforce the liberties of the people.’ 

In Monday’s Times appears an important communica- 
tion from Admiral Colomb on the loss of the Victoria, In 
brief, he argues that the disaster was due, nol to the 
sudden obscuration of Tryon’s intellect, buf to his want 
of exact knowledge as to the ironclad’s manceuvring 
power. Admiral Colomb quotes an official paper written 
by the dead sailor which advises that evolutions should 
be simply a matter of practical experience : regard being 
had only to the isolated measurement of the ‘ diameter.’ 
Further, he shows that the ‘T.A.’ system which, though 
not in use at the actual moment, did certainly influence 
the minds of the officers concerned, aims at sacrificing 
accuracy of movement to economy of moments. His 
contention is that intimate acquaintance can be, and 
should be, made with the turning capacities of every 
service ship, as also with the amount of control that can 
be exercised in a given time. ‘We must spend more 
time, more money, and more brain power over this 
question of fleet manceuvring. Of course the theory 
that such facts can be set down with absolute definiteness 
involves a somewhat large assumption. Still, the paper is 
most ably written, and its arguments should be carefully 
digested by the Admiralty. 





On Thursday the Charity Commissioners published a 
long document revising the constitution of St. Paul’s 
Schools. The arrangement of the Endowed School 
Commissioners—who ordained in °79 a system of dual 
control, dividing the institution into schools, classical and 
modern, of five hundred boys apiece, each with its own 
head master—is by this scheme abrogated. The Com- 
missioners, with an almost needless solicitude for ‘the 
great school which has grown up at West Kensington,’ 
now recognise it as a single educational school, mainly 
classical. They will subsidise it to the extent of £8000 
yearly, but this does not exhaust the revenues. By 
consequence, and to satisfy the claims of modern education, 
they are to found, ‘somewhere in the Metropolitan area,’ a 
Dean Colet’s Boys’ School and a Dean Colet’s Girls’ School, 
cheap at £5000 per annum the pair. On the bristling 
spikes of the scholarship question they tread warily. It 
was arranged in ’79 that of the 153 Scholarships 76 
should be held in the Modern Department. The 
proposal of the Charity Commissioners is to reserve one- 
third of this number to competition from among Public 
Elementary Schools, Opposition to this, however, was 
so strong that they now abandon the scheme, and 
substitute for Board Schools ‘certain classes of Public 
Schools’ of a grade inferior to that of St. Paul's. To 
the number of the Governors, in place of the three 
ex officio Wardens of the Mercers’ Company, three County 
Councillors-of-All-Work are to be added. The Commis- 
sioners appear to be of opinion that the scheme meets 
the wishes of everybody. 





Tue futility of the coal strike is demonstrated by a 
market dull as ever: the only sufferers are the poor folks 
compelled to purchase fuel in small quantities. It is stated 
that there is some chance of a settlement on a proposal 
emanating from the employers ; and it is certain that most 
of the miners will gladly accept any compromise sanctioned 
by their taskmasters—the paid agents and the professional 
leaders. Of course the men on strike desire the more 
cautious workers of Durham and Northumberland either to 
follow their example or to make ridiculous demands enough 
to compel a lock-out, but their wishes are not like to be 
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gratified. The Scots miners have done exactly what was 
anticipated in these columns: they have won an advance 
of wages and are pressing the output to the highest point. 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Michael Davitt have been among 
the speakers at colliers’ meetings, and have ventured upon 
the assertion that public sympathy is with the men: an 
assertion they would find hard to substantiate. Mr. J. H. 
Wilson has jabbered of ‘a Tory judge who deliberately 
biased the jury’ against him in his recent actions. The 
more lawless among the strikers have already had recourse 
to the brute force argument: free labourers having been 
maltreated at Morley Main Collieries, near Dewsbury, and 
at Worsley Collieries, near Wigan. Depression of trade 
prevails all the world over—affairs grow blacker in 
America every day—and therefore, it is to be hoped the 
folly of the strike may soon become apparent even to the 
salaried Labour leaders. 





Tue first appearance of the American yacht Navahoe 
attracted much attention to the Royal London race with 
which Cowes Regatta began on Monday. She was 
opposed by all four of the English cutters built since 
Mr. Carroll announced his intention of bringing a 
Herreshoff-built yacht to race in our waters. Navahoe 
is 84 feet on the water line, but so exceeds our own racers 
in canvass that she rates as high as 151. She had, therefore, 
everything in her favour in the light airs which prevailed 
on Monday, nor did she have the worst of the luck in tie 
matter of flukes. Nevertheless, both Valkyrie and Britannia 
beat her by some minutes. On the following day, in very 
similar weather, Navauhoe proved too fast for Salanita, who 
only rates at 162, although eleven feet longer on the L.W.L. 
Calluna burst her bobstay when within her time, and both 
our two light-weather cracks were away sailing for the 
Queen’s Cup at Cowes, which Meteor won through the 
disqualification of Valkyrie. On Wednesday also in light 
airs Lritannia beat Satanita over a very long course for the 
Meteor Challenge Shield, Navahoe being ineligible. On 
Thursday Lrifannia, who had sprung her mast, did not 
start for the Town Cup. There was a strong breeze blow- 
ing, and a fine race between Satanita and Navahoe was 
expected. The American, however, could not carry even 
a reefed mainsail, and broke her gaff before any test was 
possible. Calluna was also disabled and Satanita was left 
with Valkyrie whom she easily defeated. 





Durine the first three days of this week the Australian 
cricketers ran up the unwonted total of 843 in their 
first innings against an eleven consisting of Oxford and 
Cambridge ‘Blues,’ ancient and modern. The match 
was played on the United Services’ ground at Ports- 
mouth, which is famed for being uncommon fast. The 
amateurs’ bowling was worn out by Bannerman (who 
stayed for six hours), and then went all to pieces. The 
Australians left themselves no time wherein to win 
the match. Their score has been claimed to be the 
largest ever made in_ first-class cricket, but to this 
it is not hard to demur: for it would be easy to com- 
pose an eleven of old ‘Blues’ who would make no show 
against the most ordinary second-class county eleven. 
The averages of the present eleven of Australians are 
none too good ; and this enormous lot of runs will mate- 
rially improve them. Nevertheless an eleven’s first aim 
should be to win its matches. Yorkshire has obtained 
a brilliant single-innings victory over Kent, and has 
thereby assured their position of county champions for 
this season. 
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THE BETRAYAL 


‘ FT is not worth while entering into a criticism of 

what passed between France and Siam except in 
so far as our own interests are concerned. ‘The 
phonogranh is Sir Edward Grey, but the voice is the 
voice of Mr. Gladstone, or, what is much the same, of 
M. Develle. Translated into the language of common 
honesty, it means that MM. Develle and Gladstone 
are to be allowed to betray and ruin any British in- 
terests they choose, without a word of inquiry or a 
breath of criticism. It means that the Foreign Office, 
in which we would gladly believe that Lord Rosebery 
is at this moment but a puppet jerked by his revered 
leader, is to define our interests as seems good in its 
sight, and that we are to have no voice in the determina- 
tion of them. If we dare to question or to protest we 
hear out of that other phonograph, Thc Daily News, 
that ‘nothing could be more remarkable than the 
contrast of this indiscretion with the reluctance of 
the Liberal party to embarrass Lord Salisbury in the 
conduct of foreign affairs’ Remarkable, perhaps, but 
not more remarkable than the contrast of the servants 
in the Parable of the Talents. We committed our 
Empire to Lord Salisbury, and the pound was 
put out to multiply itself. We hand it over to 
Mr. Gladstone and he buries it in a napkin. So long 
as nobody annexes our lands or shoots our citizens, he 
fools us with the mockery of preserving the deposit 
intact. It is a pretty jugglery enough—this fiction 
that, because there is a place called Siam which is not 
India, it matters nothing if France devours it; that 
because it is not in the British Empire, it is all one to 
our merchants whether they trade at Bangkok or have 
their market ruined and their warehouses shut up, 
since Lord Rosebery (or his Chief) deigns not to 
lift a finger in their defence. But it is a jugglery 
that cannot long shirk exposure. Another generation 
of unchecked aggression from Cambodia may convince 
Britain but too bitterly for what blows this Govern- 
ment is stripping her. 

The debate of Wednesday last told the country 
nothing except that Mr. Gladstone has once more 
betrayed the trust that this perverse country will con- 
tinually repose in him. We knew what we had at 
stake ; we did not know it was being wantonly thrown 
away. We knew that France having put all her claims 
in her ultimatum began to discover new rights as soon 
as the old ones were granted; we did not know that 
Britain was acquiescing abjectly in this insatiable 
cupidity, and allowing Siam to be gobbled up alive, 
British interests and all. ‘lo be short, Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech on Wednesday comes to this: that Lord 
Rosebery has secured M. Develle’s gracious consent to 
the institution of a neutral zone between the town of 
Luang Prabang and the British Shan Protectorate. It 
is true he has filched in the course of the process some- 
thing more than one-half of the province of that 
name. But Lord Rosebery, forsooth, is so grateful 
to France for any consideration at all that he 
pockets up the affront, giving thanks on bended 
knee for the beggarly strip vouchsafed for the security 
of the frontier of India! Beyond this the fruits 
the Government had to show for its activity came 
to just nothing but a long discourse of Sir William 
Harcourt on the subject of pacific blockades. Pacific 
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blockades had been explained by every journal in 
London a week before and the blockade was actually at 
an end already, so far as assurances from the Quai 
d'Orsay can put anything at anend. But that made 
no difference to Sir William, so long as he could lure 
the attention of the House away from the real grounds 
of indignation. The one important point about the 
blockade—the rumour that British captains had 
obeyed the orders of the French Admiral and with- 
drawn outside the blockade, for which, if it be true, 
they should be broken instantly—was the one point 
on which the Chancellor had no information to offer. 
On every French aggression the Government had 
nothing at all to say—which means that they have 
nothing at all to do. ‘The aggressions are these. First, 
I'rance demands the cession of a belt of twenty 
kilometres on the Siamese side of the Mekong—to 
‘secure the quiet navigation of the Mekong,’ as the 
Temps sapiently remarks of that sequence of rocks 
and rapids. Second, Siam is to put no warships on 
her lake of Tal’ Sap—also for the security of that 
priceless river. Third, France occupies Chantabun, 
the second port of Siam, and the outlet of the rich 
provinces of Battambong and Angkor, as security 
for the evacuation of the ceded territory. Fourth, she 
is to have consulates at Nan and Korat, for very 
obvious reasons. Fifth, she occupies four islands 
right up in the Gulf of Siam, without even the 
formality of any hypocrisy whatever. All this, its 
handiwork, the Government of Britain—the Govern- 
ment, be it remembered, of the Home Rule Bill and 
the great surrender it involves—surveys, and finds it 
very good. 

Is Lord Rosebery so blind as not to see what 
all this means? or so dull as to think that no British 
interests are threatened by it? If so, he should be 
turned out of his office for a dolt ; if not, he should be 
hounded out of politics for a traitor. Could the 
deadliest enemy of France have devised more patent 
proof that M. Develle’s talk about the integrity of Siam 
isa most transparent fraud? If Siamese troops are 
warned off the Mekong and the Lake, how can the King 
keep order? And if he does, what more natural sequel 
than that France should step in to do the necessary 
work ? Will Siam ever see Chantabun again, when it 
is the likeliest thing in the world that Siamese 
troops may not be able to struggle through a 
hundred miles of pathless jungle within the given 
month 2? As well seize Bangkok as a_ pledge 
that all elephants shall evacuate Siam in half an 
hour! ‘The whole thing shows that Trance 1s 
determined to take in all Siam as soon as may be. 
Now that she is flushed with victory the process 
will go on faster than ever. And now or never was 
the time to stop her; for now the precedent is set, 
and the ruin of Siam may henceforth be nothing to us. 
By the shrill pans of the demi-press of the Boulevards, 
trumpeting the tardy revenge of Waterloo we are 
moved not at all. But we are moved to very grievous 
indignation at the betrayal of solid British interests, 
of the merchants of Singapore, of the security of the 


These things have been wantonly 


Indian frontiers. 
the 


flung away by men silly enough to be fooled by 
hollowest professions, or faint-hearted enough to be 
bluffed out by the emptiest audacity. Let the country 
remember it against them for ever. 
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‘THE MISERABLE CHANGE’ 


T is such a natural and legitimate satisfaction to 
say, ‘I told you so, that even if we did not agree 
with Mr. T. E. Page, we should not blame him for his 
letter in Wednesday’s J'imes. As we do agree with 
him, we hold him well justified in reminding the city 
and the world that thirteen years ago he predicted 
what would happen in politics, and was ‘amiably 
pooh-poohed’ by various wiseacres, including T'he 
Times. Mr. Page foretold that the Caucus would 
ruin the independence of the Parliamenteer, and that 
whosoever could control a Central Caucus Organisation 
would soon bring the House of Commons itself to heel. 
These opinions were not peculiar (or do we dream ?) to 
Mr. Page, but we are not concerned with his originality 
or superiority of wisdom. Enough that he prophesied, 
and prophesied aright. ‘The Local Caucus has turned the 
individual member into a delegate, and the Central 
Caucus has turned the House of Commons from a 
consultative body into a registering machine. ‘That is 
what has happened, and we must recognise the fact. 
Recognition is—as Mr. Page confesses and the rest of 
us can see—a great deal easier than the discovery of a 
remedy. Without organisation no consistent policy, no 
stability in administration, is possible. ‘The Commons 
would break into a multiplicity of parties on the 
continental model, and that means incoherence and 
impotence. Parliamentary Government, as hitherto 
understood of us, is impossible on such terms. And with 
organisation we shall always be exposed to a recurrence 
of the present situation. 

It can be stated in very few words. Mr. Glad- 
stone has found that he cannot hold office without 
the help of the Irish Nationalists. ‘The Caucus has 
decided that, on the whole, it cannot do without Mr. 
Gladstone. Therefore, it has returned a number of 
delegates sufficient, in combination with the Irish 
Nationalists, to give him a majority. ‘The delegates 
are to vote as Mr. Gladstone tells them to vote. He 
tells them to do what will satisfy the Irish, and the 
House of Commons is constantly reduced to a body 
which exists for the sole purpose of registering Mr. 
Gladstone’s orders. 'The Premier has just pointed out 
to Mr. J. Cowan (of Beeslack, Mid Lothian) that it is 
absurd to suppose that five or six hundred members of 
Parliament will allow themselves to be tyrannised over 
by the eighty Irishmen whom he now proposes to 
retain for all purposes, while conferring on their un- 
happy country a Legislature of her own. He states the 
case for the encouragement of his friends in Mid Lothian 
with his wonted candour. It is not necessary that 
five or six hundred members should submit to this Irish 
tyranny: enough will be done if as many delegates are 
returned as, in conjunction with the Irish Nationalist, 
will makea majority of twenty ; for, with the help of the 
closure, such a majority can force a Bill through unde- 
bated. The Irish Nationalists, then as now, will have 
every motive to sell their help, and Mr. Gladstone or his 
Successor will have the same motive, then as now, to 
buy it. In fact, the probability is extreme that what 
we have seen in the present session will continue. ‘There 
ls,no doubt, one remedy—effective to a certain point. If 
astrong majority of Scots and English voters were once 
to realise the consequences to the country of yielding to 
the Irish wills, such a body of Unionists would be 
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returned as might defy the alliance. But the permanent 
efficacy of this remedy depends on a great many con- 
tingencies. What is needed is no mere swing of the 
pendulum preparatory to a swing back. There must 
be a definite resolve, a firm conversion, which will put 
the matter far outside the list of questions open to 
debate. And what hope is there of that with the 
constituencies as they are? ‘The thing was possible 
when political power was in the hands of voters 
governed by tradition and opinion. Now the decision 
rests with bodies governed mainly by emotion— 
bodies whereon no sort of reliance can be placed, if 
they are left to their own natural inclination to whirl 
in every breath of passion. As matter of fact 
they are not left to their natural bent, but such 
guidance as they get is not of the type that makes 
for good. ‘To proceed by way of illustration: all 
emotional crowds are by the nature of things Salvation 
Armies, and it is their destiny to fall under the 
control of this or the other ‘ General’ Booth, who 
contrives a managing machine, and diverts their en- 
thusiasm to his own profit. The Caucus is the ‘ Head- 
quarters’ of the political Salvation Army, and the 
‘General’ is for the time being Mr. Gladstone, who 
receives exactly the same kind of support from his 
‘children’ that ‘General’ Booth enjoys /d-das. 

All ‘children’ of this sort love to see their 
‘Father’ carrying things with a high hand against 
the Wicked. To impose brass bands and dancing 
dervishes on a parcel of folk who do not want 
them, is a joy to the Salvation Army, partly because 
it loves these things for themselves, but far more 
because it loves to bear down opposition. In politics 
the equivalent of the invasion of Eastbourne is 
legislation by closure. The People (one hears) is in 
favour of such and such a policy ; through, therefore, it 
must go. One knows very well that the People had not 
the faintest idea what the policy was going to be a year 
ago, and does not understand it now. But one also 
knows that its Grand Old Man, its General, its Father, 
has said that the thing must be done; so done it has to 
be. And discussion in Parliament is superfluous: the 
matter has been discussed enough when the People has 
consented to the ‘ principle’ and its General Booth has 
framed the measure! This is the true Democratic spirit. 
Democracy, as its more thoughtful friends occasionally 
deplore, is impatient of debate. It may well be 
doubted if outside the House the abolition of 
Parliamentary debate has excited that indignation 
it undoubtedly created inside it. Rather, we believe, 
has it been welcomed as a precedent. What has been 
done with Home Rule can be done with Registration, 
Parish Councils, Employers’ Liability, Local Veto—that 
is, with each one of, and all, the fads of Mr. Gladstone’s 
following? It is the business of the Caucus to keep 
that truth well before the eyes of each separate sort 
of faddists, and add to it this other: that every several 
coterie of fadmongers must look for help and counte- 
nance to its own fad in proportion to that help and 
countenance it gives the fads of others. Home Rule 
has been forced through because the sub-sections of the 
Gladstonian party have been made to understand that, 
till Home Rule was out of the way, there was no chance 
for other species of madness. So it went through, much 
belauded. Why should not the same bargain, the same 
exchange of good services, be done over other measures 
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From the Democratic point of view there is no reason 
why it should not, and the Caucus exists to work out 
the arrangement. Of course, that is the end of 
Parliamentary Government. But then it has never 
been shown that Democracy and Parliamentary Govern- 
ment are compatible. 


ANANIAS IN THE GATE 


R. JUSTICE DAY is relieving the monotony of 
Circuit with certain ‘witty invectives’ against 
lying witnesses and suitors. Perjury,he has remarked, is a 
canker in the administration of justice, and it flourishes 
for lack of surgery. His Lordship is a judge of dis- 
cretion and experience, and you fall to wondering why 
he wonders. Is this tale of wrong any new thing? Is 
it not rather as ancient as the horse-hair wig? Nay, 
ancient as courts and judges and the very bones of 
justice! It is no worse now than of yore; but its very 
permanence is an aggravation. It is beyond extinguish- 
ing but for all that it may be mitigated. So it seems 
not improper to consider it with exactness, and see 
where, and when, and how it will most prevail. 

It is more common (though less artistic) in criminal 
actions than in civil. Hitherto the law has shut the 
prisoner's mouth. There were exceptions to the rule— 
exceptions it appears, that are soon to be the rule itself. 
(Lies not a few have been denied a show thereby, and the 
fact is scarce compensation for certain disadvantages.) 
The form of false swearing dearest to the English heart 
is the alibi, as to which the criminal classes have ever 
held the opinion of the elder Mr. Weller. They had 
good reason: for if you were not there but somewhere 
else when the blow was struck, or the flash coin smashed, 
or the watch lifted, why, how could you have had hand 
in the work? Moreover the alibi alone among lies is 
a consistent story ; for the lie is but a change of date. 
Thus, if the offence was done on the 7th of the month, 
you state the action of the accused on the 6th or Sth, 
and there you are. Another elementary form is to 
swear that you saw no such thing done, that you heard 
no such thing said. Philosophers and lawyers agree as 
to the difficulty of proving a negative, but your average 
criminal is just as much fool as knave, and no such 
proposition occurs to him. For the art of falsely 
charging and substantiating the charge by a system of 
elaborate perjury (in the manner of the lamented Dr. 
Oates), it is so rare as to be practically out of count. 

In civil matters your task is harder. An old law 
cynically denied both plaintiff and defendant access to 
the witness-box: they were biased, it held, and their 
evidence must be worthless. We have changed all 
that, but your litigant must ever be regarded with 
suspicion. ‘The best hope of truth lies in the public 
examination of the witness on oath in a_ superior 
Court. He is raised and exposed to public view, as 
on a platform. He knows that the discovery of contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies is the daily business of judge 
and counsel. Here every jot, here every tittle, being of 
so great importance, it is matter for regret that the 
oath is administered by the usher and not, as in Scot- 
land, by the judge, whose place and dignity add weight 
to a set of weightiest words. One class of Common Law 
cases is remarkable: wherever horses are concerned 
Truth hies at a plunge to the ‘dim profounds’ of the 
deepest of all possible wells, Veracity is not a stable 
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virtue ; and whereas, in (say) a case of accident a clear 
statement is required, and is more or less extorted (some- 
times) from both parties to the dispute, a veracious 
horse-coper is a monster which the world ne’er saw. 

Perjury is frequent in the Divorce Court: ‘ faith 
unfaithful’ keeps respondent and co-respondent ‘ falsely 
true’, but if they are guilty the fact implies that they 
have laboured to deceive for a certain time. Mrs, 
Grundy rules the man with a rod of iron, and his 
hypocrisy in act and word is an homage to her con- 
ventions if not to her virtue. A blacker bog remains, 
Much evidence is still given by affidavit, and there is 
more false swearing in affidavits—false swearing, too, 
not easy of detection—than in every other branch of 
testimony put together. There is no cross-examination ; 
those who decide do not see the witnesses; these last 
do but supply the materials; for the form an expert 
hand is used, and the result is a story which may or 
may not be lies from end to end, but which conveys a 
false impression or it does nothing. The responsibility 
isdivided. ‘I draughted the affidavit, says the lawyer, 
‘from materials furnished by my client.’ ‘I signed the 
paper, says the client, ‘ which my solicitor placed before 
me.’ Prosecution for this variety of false swearing, 
being only instigated by the opposite party, is rare ; yet 
here the need of examples to make is sorest. 

The offence is common for one thing, by reason of 
the widespread and very just belief that it is safe to do. 
‘I can go as far as that, a certain clerk was wont to 
own, when his employers would ask him if he could swear 
to something or other—it mattered little what ; and the 
temptation to go as far as that is all-too often irresistible. 
Still, it were fatuous to demand a wholesale instituting 
of prosecutions for perjury. In most cases a judge is 
convinced that one side or the other is consciously lying, 
but not on that account does he call in the Public 
Prosecutor. For the business of the Courts, as the 
business of the world, were impossible unless you made 
a large allowance for human frailty. 


SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE 


HE net result of Friday night's debate (opened 

by Mr. Lopes) was to show that agriculture is 
steadily drifting into ruin, and that no man and no 
party can stay the catastrophe. It seems inevitable 
that the coming autumn will be a heightened version 
of last year’s. Crops are uncommonly light, prices 
have every look of being permanently depressed, and 
the steady drain of the last ten years has produced an 
accumulation of difficulties. Scotland had not till now 
been forced to bear the full burden of the heavy times. 
She has not entirely escaped, for not many of her rent- 
rolls are as they were, and though land seems nowhere 
actually going out of cultivation within her marches, 
as in Essex or in Suffolk, the number of farms thrown 
on her owners’ hands is increasing ominously enough. 
Here, as elsewhere, indeed, it is only by working on & 
very large scale and for a very low profit that 1t 1s 
possible to live. Scotland was never a great wheat- 
grower, and importation has not affected her as deeply 
as England has been affected: last year, for example, 
in proportion to the area under cultivation her wheat- 
lands were just about half the extent of England’s. 
On the other hand, she had some 1,200,000 acres under 
clover, sainfoin, and feeding grasses, as compared to 
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England’s 1,150,000. This means, of course, that cattle 
and sheep are the chief standby of the Scots farmer, 
and that his prospects are identical with those of live 
stock. Now, it is but too plain that what has happened 
to England in respect of wheat is happening to Scotland 
in respect of meat. Our imports of frozen mutton have 
amazingly increased, and the trade is in its infancy. 
More: it is the opinion of sound agriculturists that 
Scotland is heavily overstocked with sheep and cattle. 

And the Scottish farmers are full of anxiety for the 
future. For the last six years the value of their live 
stock has been steadily running down, and the July 
lamb sales proved conclusively enough that the process 
is not yet ended. Whena man reckons that twenty- 
five shillings a head is the lowest he can get for his 
lambs, and finds himself six and sixpence to the bad, 
because they have brought no more than eighteen and 
six, is not anxiety natural ? Worse than all, the wool has 
depreciated with the carcase, and is full fifty per cent. 
cheaper than some few years back. No doubt as to the 
cause is possible. Climatic conditions, the ebb and flow of 
the London market, the scarcity or the abundance of 
forage—these may make prices fluctuant to some small 
purpose and extent. But the great determining agent 
is importation ; and for students of the facts and figures 
of the case there is but one conclusion. In the long run, 
semi-populated districts will be fully peopled, so that 
land will everywhere recover its value, and will become, 
as in the past, a sound and desirable form of 
property. But the youngest farmer knows that that 
won't be in his time, and never was generation more 
careless of the distant future. In Scotiand, too, many 
have invested their all in farming. ‘To enter upon 
alarge farm in good going order, and take over stock and 
plant, they have strained their resources to bursting 
point for the necessary six or eight thousand pounds. 
They calculated legitimately enough on a fair livelihood ; 
but the result has been disastrous as unexpected. 
Income having dwindled to nothing, a tenant is still 
moved to go on by the knowledge that it would cost 
him half his capital to sell out. Not infrequently 
the man who sinks his eight thousand has to borrow 
a good third of it. So that losing hope would be 
accepting ruin, and he fights on from bad to worse ; 
still beating down his rent till his landlord’s income is 
on a level with his own. 

There are yet exceptions to the rule. In Scotland 
the drought has been nothing like as hard as in 
the South, and the prices realising for hay should 
be a godsend. Kight, nine, and even ten pounds a 
ton has been offered, and in many cases fifty shillings 
or three pounds would have paid the farmer hand- 
somely. Agriculture still prospers in the Lothians, 
round Glasgow, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen—in short, wherever, population is dense ; 
and from these quarters comes support for the new 
Association of 'Tenant-Farmers, which menaces the 
landlord on one side and the labourer on the other. 
It is generally conceded that on outlying farms owners 
have been considerate and generous ; and the one com- 
Plaint, so far as rent is concerned, is in respect of the more 
desirable holdings. But the truth is, that high rents 
are due nine times in ten to the folly of would-be 
tenants, The Scots labourer is very much better paid, 
8 More comfortable in every way, than his English 
brother; but the agitator has infected him also, and 
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he is pining for an Eight Hours day and the other 
‘privileges’ of toil. Also, he is loud and persistent 
enough to show that his masters do well to combine for 
the protection of their interests: not, after all, so 
distinct from his own as he would have us believe. 


TWO DICTATORS 


HE result of the Bulgarian elections gives the lie 
direct to that customary assurance of non- 
intervention on the part of the Government. When a 
good two-thirds of a constituency like Sofia abstains 
from the urns, and when a total of a hundred and 
sixty-two deputies includes an Opposition only nine 
members strong, the presumption is that in such an 
achievement apathy counts for something, but coercion 
for more. Now M. Stambouloff’s record proves him to 
be by no means averse from such methods as execution 
and exile and imprisonment. Panitza was shot; the 
Metropolitan Clement was escorted across the frontier ; 
Karaveloff was laid by the heels. On the present 
occasion, however, he seems to have outmatched himself 
with an achievement in gerrymandering ; the Sobranjé 
has reduced its strength by one-half and the reduction 
was so contrived that the enemy suffered well- 
nigh absolute extinction. Such autocracy deserves at 
least the credit due to policies of Thorough ; and 
there is the example of Servia to show that the Balkan 
communities must be held well in hand, lest they 
collapse into Anarchy. Yet the drill-sergeant in 
politics is apt to assert his authority overmuch ; and 
M. Stambouloff has yet to learn that the Parliamen- 
tary machine can in no wise work without the leverage 
of an Opposition. A further tenure of authority 
secured, he will be wise to imitate the West : in letting 
the critical tongue wag and the exasperating print 
appear. Otherwise, this plugging of the safety-valve 
must assuredly create an explosion, and in any case 
none has greater cause to take heed than he of whom 
all speak fair, for none dare speak him foul. 

For the rest, this piece of high-handedness finds a 
certain justification, no doubt, in the fate that has 
overtaken one who would have played a similar part 
in Spain. Emilio Castelar, no less than Lamartine before 
him, is a striking example of that altogether baneful 
species, the eloquent and high-minded pedant. His 
devotion to Federal Republicanism it was that, as set 
forth in many a sonorous oration, made the Peninsula 
too hot for Isabella and her favourites, and ousted 
Amadeo. And, granted that the country was ripe for 
Democracy, his specific certainly commended approval 
as taking long-standing Particularisms into account. Yet 
must he be held accountable for the ruin of a reasonable 
Monarchy, and the substitution therefor of naught save 
chaos. Other empirics, as Salmeron and Pi y Margall, 
must needs advertise their specifics still more brazenly 
than he; and amid the strife of tongues the poor wretch 
could but bewail the vanishing opportunity. ‘If the 
Republic prove ruin and the unchaining of all hatreds, 
then may God pardon and history forget me.” That 
was his exceeding bitter cry ; but even oblivion was to 
keep ironically aloof, until his incapacity for rule stood 


naked and ashamed. There came a time when his 


rivals had been hissed off the stage, and when the 
Cortes implored him with one voice to save the State 
from the Carlist’s sword and the famine of Communism. 
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The upsetter of thrones essayed the adventure, and with 
what arms? What but martial law, suspension of the 
constitution, conscription, suppression of the press ? 
Turbulence and schism had mounted so high that he 
must perforce play the despot, and yet from sheer 
honesty he could not be at ease in the part. His 
military operations were rather restless than vigorous ; 
he let Salmeron and Pi y Margall declaim and intrigue 
when he should have clapped them into jail ; he even 
suffered a Cortes which was his creature to vote non- 
confidence without essaying a purge ; and his resignation 
left the Generals free to occupy the capital, disperse the 
deputies, and eventually restore the Bourbons. 

Castelar is the more pathetic a figure in that, with a 
bigoted belief in his doctrine, he cherishes a sincere 
attachment to his country. The Republic ence buried 
he never attempted resurrection, though it had been 
easy at Alfonso’s death, and at more crises than one 
during the present Regency. At the same time he cannot 
let go the sacred superstition ; and that sweet thing, 
Universal Suffrage, little avails while the simulacra 
of kingship are in daily evidence. Such stiff-backed 
consistency may provoke a smile, but in the age of the 
place-hunter it has become too rare a quality not to 
command rather admiration than scorn. ‘The man has 
fairly assailed the dilemma, and will not forego the 
professions of a lifetime ; so that naught is left him but 
the retirement upon which he has resolved. And the 
pity of it is that, with all his devotion to duty as he 
understood it, for all his uncommon endowment in the 
outward equipment of statesmanship, his influence has 
made invariably for mischief. As compared to Stam- 
bouloff, his moral superiority brooks no denial; but in 
politics the circumspect blackguard may, on occasions, 
serve his generation well, whereas the gifted visionary 
is ever a source of rapine and revolution. 


AN OLD FABLE AND A NEW APPLICATION 


N a remote and forgotten past, before the commercial 
idea ruled the world, and when all men were simple, 
innocent, and diversely gay, there was born one who 
considered how best he might build up the fortunes of 
his line and earn at the same time the gratitude of his 
people. He sought out, therefore, to discover how he 
might gratify their gregarious passions ; and by strange 
and costly exhibitions he drew them nightly into large 
halls that he himself had erected, and showed them 
many things precious and valueless which he chose 
rather for the sake of the popular taste than for 
the sake of their own artistic construction. ‘ But, he 
argued, ‘ before you enter my halls you shall pay me 
such and such sums; and certain of you whom you 
shall choose may enter without payment, but these 
shall go about afterwards spreading my fame amongst 
other peoples.’ So that, perhaps not without the expec- 
tations of the Great Man himself, there presently arose 
one from the nation who said: ‘Great is the Projector 
of Exhibitions: great have been his benefactions to the 
people ; let us build a statue in his honour, and set it 
in a public place.” Then the Great Projector, entering 
into the lordly pleasure house that he had built out of 
the money of the people, lifted up the sleeve of his 
tunic and smiled into it a large smile ; and ‘ O, sleeve, 
he murmured, ‘ it is well to be honoured of the people ; 
but it is better—yea it is far better—to be very rich 
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and living in abundance.’ But whether that statue was 
built or not there are no chronicles to show. 

The fable has an obvious application to anybody 
who has read Mr. Henry Russell's extraordinary circular 
letter appealing for funds to raise some testimonial to 
Sir Augustus Harris on account of that distinguished 
impresario’s efforts in connection with the ‘revival’ of 
the ‘palmy days’ of opera. Now there are many points 
of view from which such a proposal may be rightly 
condemned, and there is none from which it could 
seriously be approved. Comes the first and most 
obvious retort that, since Sir Augustus Harris has 
raised a fortune out of the subscriptions of the public 
to his operatic enterprise, there is scarcely sufficient 
reason why an appeal should be made to that public 
for any testimonial other than that which has thus 
already been given. Nobody for a moment imagines 
that Covent Garden is anything else than a commercial 
enterprise ; it is pleasant enough, from a social point 
of view no doubt, to have any kind of opera, be it ever 
so slack; but, save possibly for the golden remote 
Wild West, where the suburb without thought is, 
nobody supposes, or ever supposed, that any kind of 
an opera conducted by private management would exist 
if it did not benefit its manager in one way or another. 
There is another point of view also, which has already 
been urged, that, as a matter of fact, Sir Augustus 
Harris has done nothing at all towards reviving those 
‘palmy days’ of which Mr. Henry Russell so blandly 
speaks. He has produced an article which, be its 
value what it may, is unique and_ peculiar to 
Covent Garden. No other opera-house in the world 
has quite the cachet of Covent Garden, strangest 
medley of Philistinism of the gloomiest and most 
hopeless kind and of apparent struggles in the direction 
of real musical art. ‘The reason of course lies in the 
fact that no other opera-house in the world is, on the 
whole, directed with so artistic an eye to the main 
chance. Now, mingled with all efforts after the main 
chance, there must be the streak of an apparent un- 
selfishness, and an apparent strife after the empyrean. 
Oddly enough, to be excessively, preposterously popular 
a man must either have a stain of eclecticism upon the 
enormous preponderance of his vulgarity ; or he must 
have a stain of vulgarity upon the preponderance of 
his refined and personal art. It is needless to emphasise 
the category to which Covent Garden belongs; but the 
explanation explains both its character and its popu- 
larity. Now we have said that Covent Garden in this 
is peculiar, unique; and thus there is thereby set an 
enormous space between this operatic time and _ those 
so-called ‘palmy’ days, which Sir Augustus Harris 
has certainly not revived, and by which he would as 
certainly be ruined if he did revive them. But there 1s 
a third and most important condemnatory reason 
against this frivolous testimonial to which it is necessary 
to devote brief attention. 

The consideration to which we refer, and it concerns 
more than the mere frivolity of painting the substantia! 
figure of Sir Augustus Harris in evening dress, 1s the 
patent fact that the Opera as produced at Covent 
Garden is practically corrected and appreciated by n° 
sane criticism at all. The fact, we say, is patent, 
account for it how one may. Take up any morning 
paper after the production of an opera at Covent 
Garden, and are you not already conversant with the 
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tone of the criticisms which you are expected to read ? 
If the opera happens to be a new one, you can scarce 
expect to escape from a long account of the mere 
dramatic plot; the criticism of the music which simply 
consists of certain perfectly conventional epithets 
attached to various pieces, whose first lines are 
extracted from the libretto, is usually quite a sub- 
sidiary interest; and the remainder of your critique 
is customarily devoted to upholstery. There is 
scarcely ever the slightest attempt at comparative 
criticism—after all, the only possible method of 
appraising the standard of any new musical compo- 
sition ; superlatives are cast about in an utterly 
reckless and irresponsible fashion ; and, in a word, the 
public may, as a rule, be expected to judge of the 
merits of an opera from the general criticism of the 
Press as readily as from an anagram composed upon the 
musician’s name, age, date of birth, and private resi- 
dence. Jor our part, and in reference to this argument, 
it would be a wholly superfluous matter to dwell upon, 
or to attempt the explanation of, this extraordinary and 
pertinacious attitude on the part of a generally unani- 
mous method of criticism. We cast no imputations ; 
one critic indeed has bitterly complained of ‘ intimida- 
tion’ in regard to independent criticism ; we content 
ourselves with this assured conclusion. And the corollary 
from that conclusion can be only one: that, until Sir 
Augustus Harris’s operatic concern receives just ap- 
praisement on the part of those who are called in to 
appraise, there can be no sensible speech, on that score 
alone, of public testimonials or the public expression of 
grateful sentiments. 


EGYPT FOR THE BRITISH 
R. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, whose pub- 


lisher indulgently calls him the Kipling of 
America, has committed six solid columns of his own 
and other people’s opinions about Egypt to Harper's 
Weekly, a journal intended for circulation amongst the 
firesides of New England. We should not have men- 
tioned his name in connection with a matter of 
European politics under the excuse that he speaks with 
any sort of authority. He knows nothing of his subject 
except its sentimental aspect, and although he has 
collected his facts with some pains he is as eager as a 
woman to draw wrong conclusions from the truth that 
is set before him. Nor is Mr. Wilfrid Blunt a more 
sensitive phonograph for the ideas of Young Egypt. In 
America they do not know this: he will probably go 
back as a kind of Kennan, whose mission is to found 
societies for the expulsion of the British tyrants from a 
land where, in his own * bright’ words, * their footing has 
stown to a trampling under foot of what is native’. 
We are not concerned to justify the ways of Britain to 
any foreign Democracy : but at the same time it would 
not be well for the next batch of American consuls to 
be missionaries preaching the independence of Abbas 
on the banks of the Nile. It is his truly Occidental 
dislike of Britain that has urged Mr. Davis astray. 
He owns that he is ‘a little tired of sailing forth and 
landing under the shadow of the British flag,’ and is 
not pleased that when America begins to imitate 
en of lrance in Siam she will find the best 

pre-empted. Perhaps Mr. Davis would prefer 
to land under the Irish-American flag, even the fag of 
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‘T'ammany. More: heand the Khedive have apparently 
agreed that what the Egyptian army wants is to be 
seasoned with American officers. Good ‘billets’ are 
to be had at Cairo: but, alack! those confounded 
British hold them all. 

Mr. Davis starts most candidly upon his work of 
misrepresentation. He admits almost triumphantly 
that Ismail’s mendicity and extravagance alone com- 
pelled a foreign control, and, to explain the fact that 
we ousted France, he invents a charming tale about the 
bombardment of Alexandria. No Frenchman could be 
so inhuman as to participate in an attack which, as he 
rather cleverly says ‘ was war, but was not magnificent” 
—like so many other necessary actions. ‘The state- 
ment reads well in the light of Admiral Humann’s 
visit to Bangkok, and after the sayings and doings 
of the late Admiral Courbet. Mr. Davis suggests 
that having planted our heel upon the land we 
mean to stay there : not because our continuing 
in the country is really essential to our control of 
the Suez Canal, nor because the next outbreak of 
Anarchy would be the signal fora French invasion, but 
because, if it were not for Egypt, we could find no 
occupation for our younger sons. ‘There is both truth 
and excess in the suggestion. Of course we will give 
our younger sons whatever employment we can, but 
we cannot find posts for them all in Egypt. Still, 
apart from the conditions of international politics 
which sent us into the country and made it extremely 
fortunate that France could not join us there, it is just 
as well that we are there to govern it: for our own 
ends. There is no such thing as philanthropy in 
politics : therefore we let out all that we can let out 
to British officials and contractors. But Mr. Davis quite 
effusively catalogues the good that we have done the 
country: which he imputes to a desire to get back the 
expenses of the Soudan war. We have given Egypt an 
army and a revenue ; we have reformed the courts of 
justice and improved the lot of the fellahin and—best 
of all in American eyes—built a railway along the Nile. 
It is remarkable that we insist upon the account being 
paid from Egyptian pockets. Does Mr. Davis think 
that we are going to present Egypt with order and 
good government and other material advantages out 
of the money that goes to protect the Irish against 
the Scots and English farmer? ‘The truth is that the 
arrangement has worked excellently well for both 
parties, as it was bound to do. Egypt was a chaos, 
and we have shaped it into something not unlike 
a cosmos. And the British race was born for dominion 
and administration, and wherever the work of the 
world is to be done, there are we to be found doing 
it. It was destiny that forced us into Egypt, and by 
the grace of destiny we shall stay there. One day we 
may have to occupy the Southern States of America 
and solve the Nigger Problem: and it would be well 
for Columbia in general if she had a few Anglo- 
Normans to rule such places as Homestead. 

Mr. Davis thinks AUbas and Riaz and 'Tigrane 
could do the work better themselves: which shows that 
he knows nothing of the country, that his ears are 
filled with the pulings of Young Egypt. 'To begin 
with, the Sultan dreads the day of our retreat, for on 
that day his tribute will cease, and he will be left to 
fight out the question of authority with an obstinate 
boy—obstinate is the word of Mr. Davis’s choice, Then, 
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Riaz is opposed to evacuation, because, ambitious as he 
is, he fears the intrigues of his jealous rivals : besides, he 
is something of a patriot. Only young, raw, and ambi- 
tious politicians who see a chance of plundering the 
revenue we have built up wish us out of the country: 
they and a few fanatical Moslem tub-thumpers. But 
it is well to instruct Young America even when it falls 
to talking brilliant balderdash about the virtues of 
Young Egypt: and Mr. Davis may like to know that we 
do not leave the country simply because we do not want 
to leave it. Things are well under us, and they will be 
better: it will be useful in the event of an Asiatic 
war: enfin, we are there, and we do not mean to go. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


NHE ancient rumour of Sir Frederick Burton's 
retirement from the National Gallery is now 
repeated with some circumstance, and we may take it 
that in less than six months the coveted post will 
be declared vacant. No other consideration than 
patriotism should weigh with the Prime Minister in the 
appointment of a successor. Happily this at least is 
not a party question, and so wholesome are the 
country’s traditions that we need hardly fear an 
attack of nepotism. ‘Though we be not an artistic 
people, yet we take a very proper pride in our National 
Gallery, and the sole question now for answer is this: 
What manner of man is best fitted to discharge the 
many and arduous duties of the office ? 

If the experience of certain Continental galleries had 
taught its due lesson, we should write over the portals 
of the gallery in Trafalgar Square, ‘No Painter Need 
Apply.” Your painter must necessarily be the declared 
partisan of some school or other, and he will very 
naturally determine, if he get the chance, to turn the 
National Gallery into a practical illustration of the 
wisdom of his choice. Maybe Michelangelo is his fad ; 
or the Primitives engross him, as they unhappily 
engrossed Sir Frederick Burton. But whatever his 
predilection, the Gallery suffers irreparable injury, for 
if the Gallery be not catholic and representative of all 
the Schools, it fails of its purpose. There is not now 
a single gallery in Europe whose affairs are administered 
by a professional painter ; and the brilliant success of M. 
Lafenestre at the Louvre, of that admirable catholic, 
M. Bénédite, at the Luxemburg—to say nothing of 
the scholars who have made the German museums 
models of conduct and arrangement—should suffice 
to convince our Government of the impolicy of handing 
over the National Gallery to a prejudiced director. 

More: the position is made doubly delicate by the 
certainty that any painter to whom the fate of our 
National Collection might be entrusted would perforce 
be a member of the Royal Academy. This body has 
for many years proved itself incompetent to manage its 
own affairs, even to the satisfaction of the illiterate 
public on which it relies for its support. It has been 
consistently narrow-minded and self-centred. Of art, 
as practised outside Burlington House, it knows and 
cares absolutely nothing. It has construed Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s will into an injunction to go on buying 
the picture of the year: a piece of ingenuity which 
should be enough of itself to make any of its members 
incapable of directing the affairs of the National Gallery. 
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But while on general grounds it is obvious that no 
Academician is fitted for the post now occupied by Sir 
Frederick Burton, there is a special reason why at this 
moment we should avoid the taint of the Academy 
as we would the plague. The new director of the 
National Gallery will be asked to guard the interests 
of Millbank as well as of Trafalgar Square. The 
Mausoleum of British Art will be builded during his 
term of office, and it will be his to protect a many 
masterpieces which have graced the walls of Bur- 
lington House. There is even a chance that he may, 
with the Council’s assent, bid the British atrocities 
which now trespass on the wall-space of the National 
Gallery, go join their fellows on the remote Embank- 
ment. If this exodus were but insisted upon, the glory 
of our great collection would be immeasurably increased. 
Why should the performances of Messrs. Frith and 
Horsley jostle for room with masterpieces of the 
world ? Now, it is completely evident that no Acade- 
mician would ever dare to carry out a policy of 
purgation. However enlightened himself may be, the 
interests of the guild forbid him thus to cast a slur 
upon that particular form of art which he and it 
exist to foster. Indeed, to appoint a member 
of the Academy the supreme governor of a British 
Luxemburg were like setting a thief on the judge's 
bench or requesting an atheist to frame a Bill for the 
honour and glory of the English Church. If a painter 
were always disqualified by his profession from adminis- 
tering the affairs of the National Gallery, we repeat 
that he is doubly disqualitied at this moment, when it 
will be his to establish the laws whereby a collection 
of British pictures is to be controlled, and to frame a 
practice which will grow into a tradition. 

Now, the argument adduced suggests no disparage- 
ment either of the painter whose name has_ been 
mentioned in this connection or of any other who 
follows the craft. Indeed, the excellence of the collec- 
tion were best sustained, perchance, by counsel freely 
asked of every school. But only a layman of catholic 
sympathies and wide knowledge is capable of thus 
taking the masters of all the schools into his confi- 
dence, and we have no doubt that the layman presently 
to be appointed will understand the necessities of his 
position. He must be no mere connoisseur, learned 
only in the delusive drudgery of marks and _ signatures. 
He must, on the contrary, be gifted with a seeing eye— 
an eye responding readily to the wsthetic (the sole im- 
portant) appeal of art. Again, there are many questions 
of policy it will be his to decide. The country is packed 
with masterpieces of painting—all of them possible 
bequests. As our Gallery has grown by public spirit 
and generosity, so by the conciliation of the wealthy it 
must still increase. Isa painter of limited outlook 
and Academic prejudice best fitted to control these 
many interests? to set the British School—to which 
himself belongs—in fitting seclusion? to ensure that 
the many treasures now in private galleries are nol 
driven by gauchcric and petulance to a foreign land ? 
Emphatically we answer no. History and common 
sense fight on the same side. ‘The National Gallery 
will be doomed if a painter and an Academician be 
permitted to make its future. And when the time 
comes for Sir Frederick Burton to retire, we hope and 
believe that a fitting successor will be found outside 
the ranks of those who cover canvas with paint. 
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CHESS 
RS. SARAH BATTLE, in her day a notable whist- 


player, could never be brought to countenance the 
‘Game of Kings.’ There may have been a sufficient 
reason, Was it not whispered among the old lady’s own 
familiar gossips that the late Mr. Battle had been three 
days married before—at any rate, even so discreet a 
chronicler as Elia might have told us that the date Mr. 
Battle was a notorious chess-player. To her, therefore, 
the ‘imagery of the board’ (Elia’s italics stand for a cer- 
tain intonation of scorn) seemed a species of uncalled-for 
make-believe, and the game itself a juggling with conven- 
tional metaphors, properly to be classed with ‘ Noughts 
and Crosses’ and the nameless methods of time-slaughter 
practised in the nursery. An ‘extraforaneous’ parallel 
(no statesman of the present, but a poet of the past, 
discovered that long purple of rhetoric) is not far to 
seek: your full-blooded cricketer has been known to 
speak of golf as ‘an un-English folly ’ in the presence of a 
golfer, the son of a golfer; and heaven knows he thought 
to have scored by the epithet. It goes without saying he 
was not even answered according to his folly; for 
your typical golfer is apt to realise Aristotle’s ideal 
of the ‘Magnanimous One’, and would never con- 
descend to argue with a profane person who made 
it his business to chase vagrant pieces of leather. 
Even so, the merest ‘woodshifter’ shall never be per- 
suaded to take Mrs. Battle’s opinions on whist or Mr. 
Ruskin’s conceptions of chess too seriously. It is true 
we remember hearing a master of the art (a ‘minor art’ 
according to Mr. Ruskin ; now, what on earth is a ‘ minor’ 
art?) declare in the presence of Cavendish that he 
thought scientific whist ‘an admirable exercise for the 
memory. Of him it was recorded that he preferred 
Simpson’s to St. Stephen’s,and a chess-board to the very lists 
of love. Who dares blame him? Three flights above the 
clamorous street he had found a gymnasium of the soul— 
Anderson’s definition of chess as the ‘ gymnasium of the 
mind’ does not go far enough—dear to his heart as are 
the breezy spaces between land and sea to that other 
fanatic. There would he take his seat the unquestioned 
leader of an indivisible faction in the oldest kingdom 
upon earth, and thrice in the session of an evening plan 
or avert a coup d’élat without precedent in politics. Now 
and again his fancy took yet a higher flight. At such 
times the grimy board, dimly descried through the 
tobacco-smoke which he puffed furiously from a vast 
porcelain pipe (he had studied the philosophy of his 
art in Heidelberg) became the ‘aspect of some far 
forgotten battlefield, where east and west fought out 
their immemorial feud and charged together through 
clouds of sunlit dust—dust that had aforetime girded on 
harness of proof and handled staves of steel. Or if his 
mood transcended time and space—had he not learned to 
think German thoughts in Heidelberg ?—he would impute 
to himself a subtler greatness than is commonly accorded 
to statesman or man-at-arms; and for the time being 
assume the triple crown of a warlike theocracy or the red 
Jacket and blue breeches (these latter with a hole for the 
tail to come through) worn o’ Sundays by a certain spiritual 
gentleman, A liberal endowment of sufliciently fluent 
sulzfleisch—all_ good chess-players are broad in the beam 
formed the basis of an impregnable patience: he would 
never make his move until every nook and byway of the 
position before him had been explored by the mind’s eye. 
The knight was his favourite piece, and the Evans Gambit 
the opening he best affected. His style had been formed 
by a diligent study of the masterpieces of Morphy and 
Anderssen ; wherefore to him at any rate the doctrines of 
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the ‘ Vienna School’ seenied the negation of all artistry, 
and the victorious Steinitz a ‘ professor of Bauernfangeréi’ 
and nothing more. For the rest, he was widely read in 
the literature of chess, and an authority on the early 
history of Caissa’s double kingdom. 

Most chess-players are content to regard the old Adamas 
a prototype of Paul Morphy because forsooth he ‘ gave up a 
piece for a pretty mate’ (‘tis an honourable ancient jest), 
or to accept the assertion of the great Boxhornius (the 
same taught the world how to read metaphysicians printed 
at Leipsic and smoke a meerschaum the while), who will 
have it that chess was invented in the Ark. Even Forbes— 
the first historian of the game—thought chaturanga at 
least four thousand years old. But the learned Dr. van 
der Linde—the Muratori of chess according to that 
accomplished player and critic Mr. Wayte—has once and 
for all refuted the multitude of fablemongers. Followeth 
a summary of his conclusions. Chess was really invented 
in India about 500 a.p., and a century later was well 
known in the East. It was carried westward on the 
floodtide of Islamism; so that we find it practised at the 
Court of Nicephorus in Byzantium as well as in Bagdad 
during the golden reign of Harun-al-Rashid at the end of 
the eighth century. But in view of Eginhard’s silence and 
the lack of contemporary authority we have no right to 
believe that Charlemagne knew so much as the moves. 
Hakam II.’s wilderness of books contained Arabic MSS. on 
chess ; so that the game reached Spain before the death 
of the first Otto. A hundred years later there were 
plenty of players in the Western Empire ; in a letter 
dated 1061 Peter Damiani reports to the current Pope the 
penance imposed on a Florentine Bishop for playing chess 
in public—to wit three recitations of the Psalter and to 
wash the feet of a dozen poor folk. The solution of 
lengthy problems—or rather end games—was a common 
diversion in the Middle Ages. Between 1450 and 1500 
the powers of the Fers or Vizier and the Alfil or Elephant 
were vastly extended ; and a novel form of the game 
(called ‘alla rabbiosa’ by a Florentine writer) became 
popular. The rules of the ‘ alla rabbiosa’ are substantially 
the same as those of modern chess, whereof Damiano was 
the first clear light. The extension of power granted to 
the King’s companion is obviously the work of a chivalrous 
thinker, who could duly appraise woman's influence in 
the State ; the reign of ‘old Bess in her ruff’ may be said 
to have justified his daring innovation. Perhaps a day 
will come (when the advocates of Women’s Rights have 
attained their ultimate desire, and women bare the left 
breast for the fray) that shall see the Queen of the 
Chess-board skip like a knight ! 

Just now the whole civilised world (to be ignorant of 
chess is to be without the pale of civilisation) is intent on 
the coming match between Steinitz and the youthful 
Lasker. ‘Time was when the chosen champions of England 
and France (fifty years ago London and Paris were the 
Mecca and Medina of the devout chess-player) met over 
the chequered board, and the issue of their immortal 
combats determined the hegemony of chess. De la 
Bourdonnais won a majority of the eighty-odd games he 
played with Macdonnell ; Staunton, thanks to his profound 
knowledge of the openings and pawn-play, vanquished the 
brilliant Saint-Amant. To Staunton succeeded Anderssen, 
whose Evans Gambits are flawless models of the grand 
style; and since then no English-born master, except 
perhaps the stalwart Blackburne, can claim to have been 
more than par inter pares. Next arose the incomparable 


Morphy, whose slightest skittle-game is treasured in our 
textbooks; Anderssen, past his prime and long retired 
from the practice of his art, could not stay his triumphal 
progress, Ten years ago Steinitz and Zukertort were rivals 
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for the pride of place; the sad death of the latter settled 
a long controversy, and the former is still the world’s 
champion. Will Lasker, whose genius for combination is 
almost equal to Morphy’s succeed where T'schigorin failed ? 
Who knows? It will be a battle of styles; and whoever 
wins will have to reckon with that creature of the Vienna 
school, Dr. Tarrasch 


THE SEAMAN EARL—I 


il was a true remark of Southey’s, though ill supported 

by such reasons as he had to give, that ‘among the 
naval adventurers who distinguished themselves during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, there was no one who took to 
the sea so much in the spirit of a northern sea-king as 
the Earl of Cumberland.’ Southey goes on to say that 
whereas others were seamen by profession, or were called 
into the Queen’s service, or sought to repair a ‘ broken 
fortune’ or raise a new one, the sea ‘was this nobleman’s 
mere choice,’which he followed to the great injury of his 
own ample estates, and to the neglect of all his private 
and domestic affairs.” There is an element of truth in the 
distinction, but it must be remembered that if honour was 
much to the Erics and Olafs, plunder was by no means 
indifferent. Neither was it to George Clifford. He wasa 
gentleman of the most illustrious descent, third Earl of 
Cumberland, and seventeenth Baron of his house, if you 
count in the four who held ‘by tenure’ in the reigns of 
Henry II. and Henry III. Fair Rosamond was of his 
blood, and so were the Lancastrian Lords, Thomas, who 
fell at St. Albans, and ‘the butcher’ John, who mur- 
dered the young Earl of Rutland after Wakefield, a 
ferocious partisan of the Red Rose, the father of the 
‘Shepherd Lord. His grandmother was a Vesey, and 
his mother a Dacre. In the veins of no gentleman of 
Europe was there better blood. 

George Clifford was born in 1550. The death of his 
father in 1509 left him the ward of Francis Russel], Earl 
of Bedford, to whose daughter he was betrothed by a 
family arrangement. Bedford trained his ward well, but 
took good care that the bargain was kept. At nineteen 
the young Earl married the Lady Margaret Russell—not 
to the happiness of either. Cumberland had all the 
qualities of a fine gentleman including conjugal infidelity, 
and an intrigue with a ‘certain court lady’ led to a 
separation from his wife. But though the Countess lived 
apart from her husband, their quarrel did not go to the 
length of extreme bitterness, for she attended him on his 
death-bed. Their only child was the Lady Anne Clifford, 
a notable woman in her time, who was necessarily Countess 
of Dorset and Countess of Pembroke. Cumberland took 
his place young at the Court, and shone there with ex- 
ceeding splendour. It is reported that he excelled all 
his fellows in the tilt-yards: so that Gloriana habitually 
took him as her champion, which is perhaps a flourish 
of the admiring biographer. Elizabeth loved to have 
handsome men and well bred about her, and to give 
them every opportunity for displaying their accomplish- 
ment. Her champions whether at Court, or in office, not 
uncommonly found the privilege a costly one. Few of 
her servants gained unless it was by the plunder of 
a third party—Irish rebels, or Spaniards, or the Church 
of England, according to circumstances. When it is 
remembered that an appearance in the tilt-yard 
entailed an expense of hundreds of pounds upon a 
gentleman with a fitting magnificence of armour, liveries, 
and following ; when you allow for the costly presents 
to the Queen, for the general expenses of representation 
at Court, and for all that is indicated by a reputation 
for amorous adventure, it is easy to believe that the young 
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Earl of Cumberland was soon embarrassed for money. 
To the question, How to get it? there was in those 
years one obvious answer. The adventurers who furnished 
Hawkins with the means of making his lucrative second 
voyage made sixty per cent. on their investments. In 
1579 Drake came back from the South Seas with a 
prodigious booty. It is true that such expeditions 
ended as often as not in loss, Hawkins’s third voyage 
was a failure, and if Monson is to be believed (and no 
man was better qualified to speak) most voyages were 
unprofitable. But then as now the failures were forgotten, 
the successes remembered and exaggerated. The risk 
was a gambler’s risk, and sufliced for nearly all the 
Elizabethans, who had a strong dash of the gambler in 
them. It is therefore not wonderful that this Earl soon 
went the way of Elizabethan mankind. 

The practice of making adventures of money in sea 
voyages went on for a good while after Gloriana, 
The Earl of Warwick, who was Admiral for the 
Parliament in the Civil Wars, made a regular business 
of fitting out ships which were often engaged in some- 
thing little if at all, better than piracy. That almost 
forgotten and very curious passage in our Colonial history, 
the Puritan settlement in Old Providence, on the coast of 
Honduras, shows how lax our practice was. The history 
of the company (not to be followed save in its letter books 
at the Record Office) shows that it was neither more nor 
less than a smuggling and semi-piratical establishment in 
the Spanish Main. It carried on a sort of invasion of 
the Spanish colonies all through the reign of Charles L,, 
when we were at peace with Spain, and was violently 
stamped out by the Spaniards just before the beginning 
of the Civil War. In Elizabeth’s time we stood still less 
upon ceremony, and after 1585 we were at open war with 
Philip II. The Earl of Cumberland had every right to 
think that he was serving his country, as well as favouring 
his own fortune, when he began to fit out ships for the 
South Seas. His activity in the business was very great, 
for first and last he made not less than nine voyages. 
Here, however, a distinction. When it is said that he 
made nine voyages, it does not mean that he went upon 
all of them. In several cases he played the part of one 
of those firms which made a business (a very lucrative one 
it sometimes was) of fitting out privateers in the wars 
of the last century. If he had done no more than this he 
would deserve no notice, except in the lives of other men. 
But the Earl was not only a contractor for privateering and 
a patron of sea rovers. He was also an active and daring 
Elizabethan noble who took a personal share in some of 
his voyages, and was no mere passenger in his own ships. 
He made himself a seaman, and could lay as strong a hand 
toa rope as any in his crew, The narratives of his ad- 
ventures left by Monson and others, prove that he had a 
distinct character and no small faculty. Moreover, he had 
the high qualities of the fine gentleman whose polish is put 
hard upon wood—the good nature, the cheerful stoicism in 
distress, the superiority to trampery questions of personal 
dignity, which mark the man whose place is high above 
question. 

It was just about the time that Cavendish—another 
courtier who took to the sea, but in all ways a meaner 
man—was setting out for the South Seas, that Cumberland 
made his first voyage. He did not go on it himself, and it 
was a complete failure. He found two ships, the Red 


Dragon of 260 tons and the barque Clifford of 130. A 
pinnace of Raleigh’s, and a fourth ship, made up the 


squadron, and the command was given to Master Thomas 
Witherington, who proved unequal to the enterprise. 
The scheme was to enter the South Seas by Drake s 
track through the Straits of Magellan. But Witherington 
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wasted time in plundering on the coast of Brazil, was 
beaten off in an attack on Bahia, and came home again 
with no more glory than profit. This was in 1586, and 
public service claimed the Earl before he could organise 
another private expedition. The Prince of Parma was 
mastering the coast towns of the Low Countries prepara 


tory to the invasion of England. In 1587 he was 
besieging Sluys, where Sir Roger Williams (who may 
perhaps have sat with others for Fluellen), a careful 
and valiant but peppery Welshman, was making a 
gallant fight. Cumberland sailed to help him, but 
came too late. The Prince of Parma was an unrivalled 
taker of cities, and Roger Williams was compelled to 
capitulate. From that time till the Armada vanished 
in the storms of the North Sea no man a leader by birth 
or office was able for private enterprises. Asa great noble, 
the hereditary Sheriff of Westmorland, the Earl had his 
place marked among the chiefs of the nation. If the 
invasion had taken effect his post would have been at the 
head of the Westmorland men, with his tenants under 
his own banner. As it was, he served in the fleet which 
‘won that honour that no sea can drown, no age wear 
out. He was present as a volunteer in the Bonaventure, 
Captain Raymond. At the end of the year he was sent 
by the Queen to the coast of Spain, but the storms which 
had ruined the Armada drove him home. And with this 
failure he ended his apprenticeship, and began to be a 
leader in fact as well as in name. 


MORAL COURAGE 


"TYMS a quality that may be regarded as a consolation- 

grant to those an unkind Providence has not thought 
fit to endow with the brute form. And it serves the pur- 
pose well if one only believe that there are two sorts, of 
equal value. To feel oneself timid and helpless in the face 
of danger was an abiding misery until the invention of 
Moral Courage : under whose solace a poor fellow recovers 
his self-respect, if, as has been said, he can honestly 
accept it. He may even admit that he is not brave as 
rough men are. What then? He has Moral Courage, 
which is quite the superior variety. It must be observed, 
however, that this is a virtue only for civilised adults. 
The schoolboy may not rely on it. But one type of 
valour is recognised in that animal stage of existence. 
Indeed, grown men do not appreciate it at those moments 
when a few must charge or die upon the spot. Moral 
Courage is always apt to prefer the latter course, for then 
it can show to the best advantage. In brief, it is best 
esteemed by those who sit at home, arfd regard events in 
the superior point of view. But these are many and 
influential. It is they who lay down the law in things 
moral, and busy men, working and fighting, obey that 
law without a thought. Historians belong to this class, 
mostly, and parsons, and, above all, old ladies. These 
Worthy people among them discovered Moral Courage. 
At least, it was not heard of till our time. The Just 
Man in Horace is cited: he had it, certainly, but because 
he was brave all round. We claim it asa triumph of 
modern analysis. The Chroniclers who recorded so many 
feats of gallantry and desperate daring were unconscious 
ofit. In their sense the man who could not fight was 
simply a coward. If they heard of creatures like 
Macaulay’s Bengali, who ‘ would see his country overrun, 
his house laid in ashes, his children murdered or dis- 
honoured, without finding the spirit to strike one blow,’ 
they called him a cur, It might be odd that the same 
man could ‘ endure torture with the firmness of Mucius,’ 
and mount the scaffold with the steady step and even 
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pulse of Algernon Sydney’; but it would not have 
occurred to them that he could claim any sort of courage 
because he put on a decent face before the inevitable. 

A pattern or sample of moral courage was that Fils de 
Saint Louis who mounted to Heaven so beautifully a 
hundred years ago. He also could not find it in him to 
strike a blow for himself or his little ones either. When 
his wife offered him a pistol, he waved it aside, you learn, 
and marched with dignity along the Terrace des Feuillans. 
Thus the morally brave man saved his skin, and a thousand 
poor fellows who were but animally valiant remained to 
die. The consequences did not shake that well-balanced 
soul. Half an hour afterwards he bade his Swiss disarm, 
consigned them all to massacre, and slept that night as 
soundly as usual, doubtless, But who will dare to hint at 
a tea-party that he was a contemptible hound? Once, 
they say, a patriot soldier cried to him not to be afraid. 
‘Afraid ?’ the indignant monarch rejoined. ‘Sentez donc!’ 
And he put the fellow’s hand upon his chest. After this, 
who but the impious unbeliever can doubt that he had 
courage of some sort? No one ventures to argue that it 
was the active variety. Ergo, there must be another. 

The quality is so well established and so thoroughly 
understood among ourselves that to question its individual 
existence would be less offensive than absurd to right- 
thinking persons. How else shall you justify the national 
habit of refusing to give or take a challenge. It is 
notorious that every Englishman longs to exchange a shot 
with his foe upon the point of honour; but moral courage 
subdues the shocking impulse. Every maiden who has 
been properly brought up will explain that duelling is 
cowardly. It is the truly brave man who declines to run 
any risk of getting hurt inthat way. He shall be kicked, 
yet shall his moral courage hold him stiffly up. The 
misfortune is that you cannot teach other people this 
philosophy—not even your kinsfolk of America; for they 
persist in holding that it is braver to stand a shot than to 
take a kick—even in a figure. They have indeed a 
specious argument in the antiquity and the universal 
acceptation of their view. Were it not for the consensus 
of all that is respectable in this island, the native place of 
respectability, some of us might be tempted to doubt if it 
really is a kind of courage which obliges every Briton 
to decline the duello. Happily that consensus is strong 
enough to support the man of well-regulated mind 
through any difficulties. It enables him to believe, 
further, that if anything there be less truly courageous 
than wilfully risking one’s life it is wilfully taking one’s 
life. Those who have tried the experiment suggest that 
suicide demands a good deal of nerve. But there is 
never a Miss Podsnap but will run the error to a Pro- 
baium est. Moral courage objects to suicide: argal, in 
spite of appearances, to kill oneself is the act of a 
coward. 

Remarking all this cant, the man who keeps a stout 
soul in a sound body may be constrained by just indigna- 
tion to cry out that there is no such quality as Moral 
Courage. But he does not mean that. The imbecility he 
scents lies in the distinction which good people draw, The 
fact is, there are physically brave men who have not moral 
courage ; but no man has moral courage who is not 
physically brave. The one is an attribute not opposed 
but supplementary to the other, which may or may not 
attend it. Look again at the acknowledged type of 


moral courage, as copybooks define it. Few of those who 
tell the story of the martyred Louis so much as hint that 
pitiful scene on the scaffold—the hand-to-hand struggle 
with guards and executioners, the rolling to and fro, the 
convulsive shouting silenced only by the knife. But 
compare that wretched scuffle with the still dignity of 
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Charlotte Corday’s fate. The true moral courage, that 
which is inseparably allied to the pi.ysical, does not fall to 
fisticuffs with Death. 


UPLAND STREAMS 


i im get a good basket of trout in the clear and shrunken 
streams of mid-July you must rise at the first streak 
of daylight, and tramp it up hill and down hill across the 
moor, by deep ravines and through hollow glens. After 
yesterday’s thunder-showers, the morning comes in peer- 
less splendour. One green hill-top is canopied in clearest 
blue ; two others are wrapped in mist; a drift of white 
clouds casts, as it goes, dark and moving shadows on a 
great spread of golden barley and blanching oat-fields, 
of heavy trees and scattered haycocks and _ glittering 
streams. Beside you the heath is just breaking into 
purple, and the air comes over banks of wild thyme 
Wild life is all a-riot on the hills. Seagulls, roosting 
inland, hawk at each other in play; the curlew screams 
as you near his nest ; ever and anon a heron rises long- 
necked and gaunt, and sails away on heavy-flapping wings ; 
the badger is slipping back to his earth after his long 
moonlight hunt ; the fox gets up at your very feet, and 
slinks away, his ruddy coat shining in and out among the 
bracken as he goes. The swallow loves asweet air, and is 
ever twittering and skimming above the ferns and 
heather ; he nests, too, by the dozen in an old ruin, once 
inhabited of shepherds; in this high region he breeds 
late, and at the end of July his young, afraid to trust to 
their wings, are sitting about its corners and couples. In 
a clump of nettles, once the garden, weasel and rat are 
fighting for the mastery. It is well for you that shelter 
is so near. July passes swiftly from shine to storm. It 
is usual for rain to move from the hills, but here 
you may sometimes see it coming from the plain. At 
first there is a bluish mist on the distant fields ; but the 
darkness thickens, a flash runs sparkling across it, the 
cloud is massed in column, and, if the wind blow from 
that quarter, the attack is instant and furious. The sheep 
scamper huddling to the sheltered side of a dry-stone dyke ; 
but a strand of wire—the bane of fox-hunters—has been 
run along the top, and you soon learn why so many of 
them perish by lightning in these parts. But the wind 
still blows, and the enemy drifts to the peaks, and the sun 
comes bright and scorching; and beast and bird resume 
their quest for food ; and you shelter no more that day. 
If rain enough have fallen to make the stream rise by 
a single inch, and you were there when the first wave of 
turbidness came down, you might stand and take out fish 
as fast as you could bait your angle-line. But this year 
the subsoil is immitigably dry and thirsty, and the burn, 
despite its incessant brawling, has shrunk to the narrowest. 
The gleam of its channel, where the water bickers and 
foams for ever, reminds you in sunlight of a hawthorn 
glade in May, and its cascades sound as if they bragged of 
the ruin it will work when it goes swelling over the 
boulders, hurls great fragments of rock against the naked 
scaur, and bursts upon the neighbour meadow. For this 
is that mad and mischief-working College Water at Hath- 
pool, with Trow Burn dancing down the glen to meet 
it ; that desolate valley with the natural wood is Harrow 
Bog ; further up, at the Head of College, is the Hen- 
hole ; there at your, foot are the Kirknewton Tors; 
Goudscleugh and Cheviot itself are close at hand if you 
move from College towards Southern Knowe instead of 
going up stream to Fleahope; and trout are at the bar in 
myriads. The reason is simple. Before the Alnwick and 
Cornhill line was built the difficulties in the way of reach- 
ing College were appalling ; but, as soon as ever there was 
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a railway station within reach, Newcastle vomited forth a 
crowd of sharking poachers; not content with sport, 
these ruffians began selling their fish and making a trade 
of it. Not only did they fish with salmon-roe : they went 
to work with lime and dynamite, until thousands were 
left to rot for one; that was taken away. Whereupon 
Lord Grey (or rather those who acted for him) went to 
work also. And here, as we said—here shall you, favoured 
of the gods, find trout in myriads. 

Not long ago—a poor four-inches was the only take ; and 
now the rollicking three-quarter and half-pounders teem. 
They are not accommodating on a bright day in July, with 
the water small and every tiny pebble visible yards off. 
The little fellows in the shallow streams rise freely enough 
at fly, but their big brothers must be stalked. With a 
short line (all gut is best) and a red worm on either 
Stewart or two-hook tackle, you must creep up-stream as 
warily as if you were dry-flying it on the Hampshire chalk, 
taking the fullest advantage of any and every cover, be it 
stunted bush, clump of fern, or mass of rock. Softly and 
gently must your lure alight under the bank, behind the 
great stones, in eddies that will bear it to the pool. And 
then a tight line, the closest heed to every offer, though 
again and again the wilful streamlet will cheat you, the 
perfection of quietness—these, though fishermen less 
patient beat you in the counting of heads—these make 
the basket weigh. 


SHAKESPEARE AS SYMBOLIST 


HAT the world knows nothing of its greatest is a 
paradox, and piain men refuse to believe it. Least 
of all did we believe it of our Shakespeare. We knew 
enough of him, at least, to garland him for the greatest 
of poets and the greatest interpreter of our humanity. 
Then Mr. Ignatius Donnelly came along and showed us 
that he is now a missing word competition as well. And 
in the fulness of time comes a Mr. Mark Knights to 
display his astonishing versatility as a mysterious blending 
of a Right-Wing Hegelian, a Plymouth Brother with a turn 
for exegesis, and a New Humourist specialising on puns. 
Agape at the keenness of his vision into dark places, at his 
superhuman adroitness in untwining the tightest knots of 
Hamlet’s tragedy, we can but sit down at this gentleman's 
feet as little children, and become wise at last in the con- 
fession that we have known nothing of Shakespeare. Did 
you presume so far as to ask the credentials of our prophet 
we can but repeat that his name is Mark Knights and that 
he has interpreted Hamlet : adding, with no ostentation of 
independent research, that he is a Member of the Institute 
of Journalists and author of ‘ Peeps at the Past: or, Rambles 
among Norfolk Antiquities, etc., that he is a careful student 
of St. Luke, and one not unacquainted with Carlyle and 
Novalis. But what matter for that ? Here is one unlocking 
a new casket in the treasure-house of thought; it is ours 
to listen, not impertinently to inquire. 

Our sage comes charioting his dialectic over billows of 
strange metaphor, frothing into capital letters. They 
are Captains of Thought, he tells us, and it is because of 
the excision of them from the old editions that Shake- 
spearean commentary has blundered so pitiably out of the 
straight path. Mr. Knights, as becomes the gospeller, 
can speak out plainly when there is error abroad ; he 
can sternly correct his younger brother of Verulam, who 
took the Idols of the Theatre to be Authority instead of 
the stage directions, which bring the mind of the reader 
down to a material view of the Poet’s work. The division 
into five acts, says he, mingling this time some fine flavour 
of indulgent pleasantry with his scorn, is but fitting 
when the plays are edited for people who are credited 
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with possessing only five senses. If we would pluck out 
the heart of Hamlet’s mystery we must deal devoutly 
with the First Folio: not a letter, not a sign of it, may be 
tampered with, for the deepest spiritual mystery may lurk 
in the printing of an I for a J or chafe at its imprisonment 
in the twist of a comma. 

If this be so, how deep the significance that under- 
lies the character's names! They stand arrayed each 
one as a Thought or emanation of the Soul incarnated 
ina person. Bernardo, to begin with, represents Desire ; 
it was a name evidently suggested to Shakespeare 
through his having read of St. Bernard. Does not 
Mosheim tell us implicitly that St. Bernard had a Desire 
for Power over Externals ? Does not the perpetual self- 
questioning—Bernarde, ad quid venisti ?—indicate the 
unrest and inward dissatisfaction induced by Desire ? 
This being so, who but must refer Francisco by paralogism 
to St. Francis of Assisi, and label him Peace with Freedom 
from the Cares of the World? He is the antipodes of 
Bernardo: that, too, being written down a Centinel, with 
the secondary meaning of a hundredfold power. Horatio, 
as Ratio or Reason, Marcellus as Mars or Ambition, stand 
confessed even to the untutored insight. So the Ghost is 
of course the Spirit of Desire and Ambition, being evoked 
by Marcellus. With this training in interpretation, the 
disciple will have small difficulty in stripping the thin 
disguises from Gertrude—spear-maid, the Thought of the 
Will of Natural Man, the will of the Flesh and Mind; 
and from Claudius, whose name passes by the simple 
translation of ‘Lame’ into the Natural Understanding, 
her consort. Is not the Spirit of the Under-standing 
represented as standing under the stage? Is not ‘six 
Barbary horses’ the Understanding’s wager in the last 
scene of the play? and does not the Psalmist say of the 
Lord, ‘He delighteth not in the strength of the horse : 
He taketh no pleasure in the /egs of a man’? And how 
can the commentators have passed by the line that couples 
Queen and King—the line ‘the Cat will Mew and Dogge 
will have his day’: when the feline ferocity of the Cat is 
so often associated by Shakespeare with the will of the 
flesh? To the unwary Polonius presents at first a some- 
what impenetrable mask. But remember: in the edition 
of 1603 he appears asCorambis. The name is clearly derived 
from coram=before and bis =twice, and means double- 
faced Expediency, looking both ways, Janus-like. With 
this clue we unravel Polonius. Remember again the 
passage inserted into the Folio-reference to Poland, Pole, 
and the Polack. All these are plays upon pole or poll. 
And what is the poll but the seat of memory? The case 
is plain as day: Polonius stands for memory. And Polack 
or Poleak is defective or leaking memory, and Poland the 
domain over which memory rules. As for Laertes and 
Ophelia, it is by now a mere insult to explain that they 
stand for Knowledge (classical form of Lear- (q.v.) ning) 
and Self Love (ophis, serpent). As for Hamlet himself, his 
secret stares you in the face. Is not a hamlet the most 
insignificant of all the various divisions and sub-divisions 
of our country, often nothing more than a subsidiary part 
of a small town or large village? Hamlet stands for 
Little Faith ! 

There are the pieces on the board, and he is a fool that 
Cannot play out the game with them. With this clue 
the veriest dolt might pick his way through the mazes of 
the play. Should there be one so dull that cannot, here 
is the heart of Hamlet’s mystery. It is no less than the 
Vietory over Externals. The four last Acts, consolidated 
Into one in the Folio, constitute the Quaternary in which 
the Heavenly Triad stands, Just as man, in his Tripartite 
Nature is established in the Four Elements, so the Triad 
of Spiritual Principles represented by Hamlet, Horatio 
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and Marcellus, or Peter, James and John, is established 
on a Quaternary of the Four Elements, through which 
they have their manifestation. Is not this a high and 
holy truth? Are there not more secrets in Shakespeare 
than we had dreamed of? Nay, there are higher, holier, 
profounder mysteries still. Let us fix our minds with 
reverence on the names of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Rosencrantz is fear (Rosin, an old drudge-horse ; and crainie 
fear). And Guildenstern cum aliys is the Will of the Flesh 
seeking its exercise in the world by craft and wise exer- 
cise ; for Guild is a company of craftsmen, and stern cum 
aliys suggests to the understanding of the faithful all the 
Good Works which may follow. Truly Mr. Mark Knights 
is justified of his exegesis. Could the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion by Works fall on a more damning refutation? If it 
could, turn to Don Quixote. Here again is tear—Rosin- 
ante, the Medieval Church. For its teaching, let it 
reverently be repeated, was simply based on the Natural 
Understanding, and not on that of the Divine Man, who, 
‘meek and lowly,’ came ‘ riding on an ass’—like Sancho 
Panza. 

This is the latest of revelations, and the greatest. 
These two centuries and a half have we been blun- 
dering round the enchanted thicket wherein lay hidden 
the greatest treasure of the world. Had we had eyes to 
see and ears to hear we might have foregone the Authorised 
Version and the philosophy of Hegel and Schopenhauer, and 
all the works of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. For Shakespeare 
is the true microcosm, and Mr. Mark Knights is his inter- 
preter. It is almost terrible to think of the souls that 
have been damned for want of him. But for ourselves, 
born in a happier age, let us cling fast to the Quaternary 
of the Four Elements and give thanks. 


ROBERT BOYLE 


‘TQNHE anniversary election at the Royall Society 

brought me’ Evelyn ‘to London, where was 
chosen President that excellent person and greate phil- 
osopher, Mr. Robert Boyle, who indeede ought to have 
ben the very first; but neither his infirmitie nor his 
modestie could now any longer excuse him.’ 

Robert Boyle was a man whose life is worth dwelling on 
awhile. His works are, one may say, dead and gone. 
Probably nobody alive has read them all; their import- 
ance for science was of a kind to let them be easily for- 
gotten. But the useful and laborious life that produced 
them has about it a certain sweetness which makes it goed 
to remember. It ‘is the life of a man who, with some 
limitations even for his own pursuit (we are told of weak 
eyes and a failing memory), devoted him absolutely to an 
abstract cause, and was withal a genial and accomplished 
gentleman, with none of the uncouthness and less than 
none of the arrogance too frequently reported of savants. 
And to most of the lives (cared for by us) of his time— 
ruffling, brilliant lives—Boyle, working sanely and un- 
weariedly in his laboratory shows us an effective, and, for 
a while, a very amiable contrast. And for a touch of 
colour in the portrait one notes a little human perversity 
and an indication of a story. ‘Aman,’ he wrote, ‘must 
have very low and narrow thoughts of happiness or misery 
who can expect either from a woman’s conduct,’ they said 
it was a daughter of Lord Monmouth’s, ’twas she or some 
other. One supposes he wrote it in sorrow, in a different 
spirit from Swift’s (who burlesqued his * Occasional Re- 
flexions upon several subjects’ with the ‘ Meditation on a 
Broom Stick ’) when he wrote of women. 

With his works, which you have not read, you may 
have a bowing acquaintance. Let the bow be respectful. 
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He did not,’ says, even in his own day, Bishop Burnet, 
set himself to spring new game,’ but he codified and 
summarised and set forth with intelligence and thorough- 
ness the results of scientific labours as they were in his 
time. (It is hard to be ignorant of the details of science 
and not to be proud of one’s ignorance, but let us salaam 
to the Pump, to which Boyle’s memory clings through the 
ages.) He gave thus a clear starting-point for fresh in- 
vestigation—a work done often, perhaps too often, now-a- 
days, but in Boyle’s time, when science was more fitful 
and obscure, a work of surpassing value. And beyond 
his direct work, his life was a seusible assistance to science. 
He was the principal founder of the Royal Society, and 
constantly present at its meetings; he was free with his 
purse, and he gave no slight encouragement to men of 
science (although to-day the assertion may cause a smile) 
in that, being an aristocrat by birth and the friend 
of three kings, he gave his days unremittingly to its 
service. 

But for one other pursuit, which was of theology. This 
union of the theologian and the man of science in one 
was of course hardly so strange a combination as it would 
seem to-day. But be it remarked that Boyle, living 
though he did before what we call the age of science, was 
yet of the keenest and most unwearied intellects of his 
time, and a genuinely ardent theologian to boot. Neither 
his science nor his theology was a sham, and thus the 
union of them is not commonplace. In the multitude 
of his publications, science and theology trip one another 
up in a curious fashion, or rather, and more curiously, 
walk arm-in-arm. ‘Discourse on the Possibility of the 
Resurrection,’ for instance, was published in 1675 and in 
1676 ‘ Experiments and notes about the mechanical origin 
or production of particular qualities, and among the rest 
If his science be now antiquated, his 
‘Some con- 


of Electricity.’ 
theology is hardly that of the Broad Church. 
siderations on the Reconcileableness of Reason and 
Religion’ are neither remarkable nor unassailable con- 
siderations ; but his practice of religion was sounder than 
his reasoning on its dogmas, and his zeal for such of its 
truths as he knew unsparing of his time and his estate. 
He felt however no ‘inward motion’ to take orders, and 
would not, ‘lest he should have lyed to the Holy Ghost,’ 
and therefore declined the office of Provost of Eton, which 
Charles the Second, who had an honest desire to recognise 
worth wherever found and no little sagacity in finding it, 
had of his own initiative offered him. He also, by the 
way, declined the honour, useless to a bachelor absorbed 
in his study, of a peerage. 

‘I went to visit Mr. Boyle, whom I found with Dr. 
Wallis and Dr. Christopher Wren in the Tower of the 
Schooles’ at Oxford, * with an inverted tube, or telescope, 
observing the discus of the sun.’ Of such sort are most 
of the references to him, significant also by their tone, 
which is always one of sympathy and admiration, evoked by 
the memory of a man who thought less of his parts than did 
the rest of the world. So he lived, a laborious boyhood— 
with a touch of priggishness which the lapse of centuries 
has smoothed and made pleasant—drawn to thoughts of 
religion by a thunderstorm (like Horace), a curious and 
correct youth, a pious and studious manhood and old age ; 
weak in body, enjoying, no doubt, many of the supersti- 
tions of his age, of good but not great intellect, single- 
minded, generous and gentle-——-a very excellent and 
honourable Englishman. And so ‘when death came upon 
him he had not been above three hours a-bed before it 
made an end of him: with so little uneasiness that it was 
plain the light went out merely for want of oil to maintain 
the flame.’ And the indefatigable Bishop Burnet preached 


his funeral sermon. equiescat in pace ! 
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HASCHISCH 


INETY-NINE per cent. of the people who inveigh 
against the use of haschisch are profoundly 
ignorant of their subject. The hundredth man may 
have a faint glimmering of knowledge, but on analysis 
it will be found that his stock of information is 
merely homeeopathic. The faddist never takes the 
trouble to go to the bottom of things: he is after 
notoriety, and he takes the speediest way to attract 
public attention. He is satisfied in his own mind 
that his is the divine right to educate the less fortunate 
In other 
words he proceeds to extract motes from the eyes of his 
brethren, undeterred by the fact—which he mostly 
ignores—that his own are obscured by beams. The idea 


of his fellow creatures up to his own level. 


never enters his head that his brethren, being also human 
beings with brains, may possibly know what is good for 
them better than he does Were a ribald Philistine to 
suggest such a thing, the self-sufficient fad-monger would 
in all good faith stigmatise the notion as ridiculous, 

Amidst the numerous stumbling-blocks of the virtuous 
there is none worse than haschisch. The abuse showered 
down upon Cannabis Sativa, the source whence the terrible 
preparation is derived, should sufhece—one would think— 
to hinder the growth of the unfortunate plant ; and might 
even lead the ignorant to imagine that nature is guilty in 
allowing so deadly a vegetable to cumber the earth. The 
very Devil is not so black as he is painted, but the tints 
used in depicting the awful consequences of Indian hemp 
smoking cannot be too sombre. Other narcotics, or 
narcotic stimulants, have their apologists, but the bad 
name given to haschisch is unqualified: the verdict of 
guilty—guilty with no extenuating circumstances—has 
been unanimously pronounced. 

Tobacco has its advocates ; opium always its defenders. 
Tea and coffee—the slayers of thousands—are praised of 
Betel and areca so far seem to have escaped 
the pillory. Kat, being little known out of Arabia, has 
not yet attracted the attention of the fad-monger, who is 
also silent regarding the use throughout the United 


the virtuous. 


Kingdom of the drugs known as Fabe Physostigmalis, and 
‘Grains of Paradise. Coca, the strongest aphrodisiac of 
the whole series, is rapidly making the fortunes of enter- 
prising purveyors, who have a numerous clientele even 
among the elect. Haschisch alone seems past praying for, 
and the ignorant are never weary of its condemnation. 

One of the accusations most persistently brought against 
this narcotic is that indulgence in its delights produces 
madness. There is less than the customary grain of truth 
in this allegation. The Egyptians are inveterate smokers 
of haschisch, and there is probably no nation in the world 
that is less cursed with lunacy. For a population numbering 
some eight millions there is but one asylum; and the in- 
mates of this establishment seldom exceed three hundred. 
An American physician lately launched a violent diatribe 
against Indian hemp because he was told that sixty of 
the patients in the Cairo Asylum ‘were insane from the 
excessive use of hasheesh.’ Of course he does not prove 
his case, but even if he did the proportion is too small 
for serious notice. 

The use of preparations of hemp is very general among 
the Mussulman and Hindu population of India ; and the 
habit also obtains amidst the peoples of Central Asia, the 
Arabs, and the inhabitants of the northern shores of 
Africa. According to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the drug 
alleviates pain, causes a remarkable increase of appetite, 
and stimulates the mind to cheerfulness. Popularly, t 
is supposed that indulgence in haschisch is attended 
by ecstatic visions, vivid illusions, wherein hourss figure 
conspicuously. The atom of authenticity on which the 
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mistaken notion is based is smaller than a mustard-seed, 
but the virtuous man has planted it in the soil of credulity, 
until it has grown a stately tree. 

When an habitual consumer of alcohol becomes ad- 
dicted in addition to haschisch, the effects of the combined 
narcotics on his nervous system are tenfold greater than 
either would produce singly. The two powerful drugs 
seem to have an affinity for each other's bad qualities, 
which they intensify and render more noxious; in the 
same way that intrinsically harmless chemical substances 
sometimes form a poison when mixed. This simple fact 
may perhaps account for the bad name that clings so 
pertinaciously to Indian hemp and _ its derivatives ; but it 
is no excuse for the fadmonger, who should be able to 
differentiate between a laudable adjuvant and a pernicious 
bane. The experimenters who pronounced on the de- 
merits of haschisch were doubtless anything but teetotallers, 
and hence their sweeping condemnation. 

On a teetotaler the effects of haschisch, as the pre- 
paration is commonly found in Egypt, are harmless and 
agreeable. A few whiffs from a charged cigarette suffice to 
smooth down the roughest temper, and to impart a feeling 
of exhilaration to the most despondent. When the fellah 
returns to his wretched den from his daily toil in the 
fields, or at a shadoof—having accomplished a task which 
translated into foot-tons would make a navvy or a coal- 
heaver tremble—the beneficent narcotic restores the 
elasticity to his strained and weary muscles, and assists 
him to digest the lentils, dhoura galette, and raw cucum- 
ber which constitute the staple of his vegetable food. 
How it can do this is for the physiologist to determine. 
For unscientific people the fact that it really does will 
suffice. We all know from the case of Alexis Saint- 
Martin that a good comedy is the best of peptonisers. 
The happy frame of mind induced by the well-acted 
play enabled the Canadian’s stomach to do its work 
eficiently, and the good effects of haschisch are produced 
to a similar end. 

If everybody could lead a perfectly natural life, free 
from excessive toil, and sustained by a variety of suitable 
food, there would be no need for narcotics. Started in 
life free from inherited taint, and the owner of a per- 
fectly well balanced organisation, a human being would 
require neither tonics nor blood-purifiers. As the world 
stands, however, no good purpose can be served by ignoring 
the fact that mankind wi/l have a stimulant or narcotic of 
some kind, It is a craving implanted by nature: a species 
of instinct, similar to that which makes a cow love salt ; 
and to pretend that it does not exist is the height of folly. 
No efforts on the part of our reformers will stop the 
consumption of narcotics: if repressed in one direction 
the desire will break out in another, and the chances are 
that the drug substituted will be far more hurtful than 
the one it replaces. 

If the reformer must needs be busy why does he not 
direct his energies towards supplying haschisch in as pure 
form as possible? The stuff at present smuggled into 
Egypt is crude and impure, and the people who use it 
suffer like the wretches whose poverty compels them to 
drink bad spirits or doctored beer. GREENE Pasua. 


THE CURSE OF THE FIRES AND OF THE 
SHADOWS 


NE old-world summer night, when there was peace 
upon earth and in the heavens, a score of Puritan 
troopers under the pious Sir Frederick Hamilton broke 
through the door of the Abbey of the White Friars at Sligo. 
As the door fell with a crash they saw a little knot of friars 
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gathered about the altar, their white habits glimmering in 
the steady light of the holy candles. All the monks were 
kneeling except the prior who stood upon the altar steps 
with a great brazen crucifix in his hand. ‘Shoot down 
the enemies of your God,’ cried Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
but none stirred, for all were recent converts, and feared 
the crucifix and the holy candles. The white lights 
from the altar threw the shadows of the troopers up 
on to roof and wall. As the troopers moved about the 
shadows began a fantastic dance among the corbels and 
the memorial tablets. For a little while all was silent, and 
then five troopers who were the body-guard of Sir 
Frederick lifted their muskets, and shot down five of the 
monks. The noise and the smoke broke the mystery of 
the pale altar lights, and the other troopers found again 
their courage and their new convictions, and began to 
strike. In a moment the little knot of friars lay about 
the altar steps, their white habits stained with blood. 
‘Set fire to the house of the enemies of your God,’ cried 
Sir Frederick, and at his word one went out, and came in 
again carrying a heap of dry straw, and piled it against 
the western wall, and, having done this fell back, for the 
fear of the crucifix and of the holy candles was still in 
his heart. Seeing this the five troopers who were Sir 
Frederick’s body-guard darted forward, and taking each 
a holy candle set the straw in a blaze. The red tongues 
of fire rushed up and flickered from corbel to corbel and 
tablet to tablet, and crept along the floor, setting in a blaze 
the seats and benches. The dance of the shadows passed 
away, and the dance of the fires began. The troopers 
fell back towards the door in the southern wall, and 
watched those yellow dancers springing hither and 
thither. 

The altar for a time stood safe apart in the midst 
of its white light. Their eyes turned to it instine- 
tively. The prior whom they had thought dead had 
risen to his feet and now stood before it with the 
crucifix lifted in both hands high above his head. Sud- 
denly he cried with a loud voice, ‘ Woe unto all who smite 
those who dwell within the Light of the Lord for they 
shall wander among the ungovernable shadows, and 
fullow the ungovernable fires!’ And having so cried 
he fell upon his face dead, and the brazen crucifix rolled 
crashing down the steps of the altar. The smoke 
had now grown very thick, and a sudden puff of it 
drove the troopers out into the open air. Before them 
were burning houses. Behind them shone the painted 
windows of the Abbey filled with flame-illumined 
saints and martyrs, awaked, as from a sacred trance, 
into an angry and vehement life. For a time the 
dazzled eyes of the troopers could see naught but these 
things. Presently, however, they saw a man covered 
with dust who came running towards them. ‘Two 
messengers, he cried, ‘have been sent by the defeated 
Irish to raise against you the whole country about Manor 
Hamilton, and if you do not stop them you will be over- 
powered in the woods before you reach home again ! 
They ride north-east between Bulben and Cope’s Moun- 
tain!’ 

Sir Frederick Hamilton called to him the five troopers 
who did him such good service in the abbey and said 
‘Mount quickly, and ride through the woods towards the 
mountain, and get before these men, and kill them.’ 

In a moment the troopers were Jone and before 
many minutes they had splashed across the river at 
what is now called Buckley's Ford, and plunged into the 
woods. They followed a beaten track that wound along the 
northern bank of the river. The boughs of the birch and 
quicken trees mingled above, and hid out the cloudy moon- 
light, leaving the pathway in almost complete darkness: 
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They rode at a rapid trot, now chatting together, now 
watching some stray weasel or rabbit scuttling away in 
the darkness. Gradually, as the gloom and silence of the 
woods oppressed them, they drew closer together, and 
began to talk rapidly; they were old comrades and knew 
the details of each other’s lives. One was married, and 
told how glad his wife would be to see him return safe 
from this harebrained expedition against Sligo and to hear 
how fortune had made amends for rashness. Another, 
the oldest of the five was a widower, but talked of a 
flagon of wine which awaited him upon an upper shelf; 
while a third, the youngest, who had a sweetheart watching 
for his return rode a little before the others not talking at 
all. Suddenly this young man stopped, and they saw that 
his hurse was trembling. ‘1 saw something,’ he said, ‘ but 
I do not know but that it may be one of the shadows. It 
looked like a great worm with a silver crowr upon his 
head.” One of the five put his hand up to his forehead as 
if about to cross himself, but remembering his changed 
religion put it down, and said: ‘ Undoubtedly it must have 
been one of the shadows of which there are a great many 
all about us and of many strange kinds.’ They rode on in 
silence. It had been raining in the earlier part of the 
day, and the drops fell from the branches, wetting their 
hair and their shoulders, In a little they began to talk 
again. They had been in many battles against many a 
rebel together, and now told each other anew the story 
of their wounds, and by thus awakening in their hearts 
that strongest of all fellowships, the fellowship of the 
sword, they half forgot the terrible solitude of the 
woods. 

Suddenly the two first horses neighed, and then stood 
still, and would go no further. Before them was a glint 
of water, and they knew by the rushing sound that it was 
a river, They dismounted, and after much tugging and 
coaxing brought the horses to the river-side. They soon 
discovered the cause of the fright of the horses, for in the 
midst of the water stood a tall elderly woman with grey 
hair flowing over a grey dress. She stood up to her 
knees in the water, and stooped from time to time as 
though washing. Presently they could see that she was 
washing something that half floated. The moon cast a 
flickering light upon it and they saw that it was the dead 
body of a man, and, while they were looking at it, an eddy 
of the river turned the face, towards them, and each of the 
five troopers recognised at the same moment his own face. 
While they stood dumb and motionless with horror, the 
woman began to speak, saying slowly and loudly: ‘ Did 
you see my son? He has a crown of silver on his head, 
and there are rubies in the crown.’ Then the oldest of 
the troopers, he who had been most often wounded, drew 
his sword and cried: ‘I have fought for the truth of my 
God and need not fear the shadows of Satan,’ and with 
that rushed into the water. In a moment he returned. 
The woman had vanished utterly at his approach, and 
though he had thrust his sword into air and water alike 
he had found nothing. 

The five troopers remounted, and endeavoured to make 
their horses cross through the ford, but all to no purpose. 
They tried again and again, and went plunging hither and 
thither, their horses foaming and rearing. ‘ Let us,’ said 
the old trooper, ‘ride back a piece into the wood, and 
strike the river higher up.’ They rode in under the 
boughs, the ground-ivy crackling under the hoofs, and the 
branches striking against their steel caps. After about 
twenty minutes they came out again upon the river, and 
after another ten minutes’ riding found a place where it 
was possible to cross without sinking below the stirrups. 
The wood upon the other side was very thin, and broke 
the moonlight into long streams. The wind had arisen, 
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and begun to drive the clouds rapidly across the face of 
the moon, so that thin streams of light seemed to be 
dancing a grotesque dance among the scattered bushes 
and small fir trees. The tops of the trees began also to 
moan, and the sound of it was as the voice of the dead 
coming down the wind; and the troopers remembered 
fearfully the legend that tells how the dead in purgatory 
are spitted upon the points of the trees and upon the 
points of the rocks. They turned a little to the south 
in the hope that they might strike the beaten path again, 
but they could find no trace of it. 

Meanwhile, the moaning grew louder and louder, and 
the dance of the white moon-fires more and more rapid. 
Gradually they began to be aware of a sound of distant 
music. It was the sound of a bagpipe, and they rode 
toward it with great joy. It came from the bottom of a 
deep, cup-like hollow. In the midst of the hollow they 
found an elderly man with a red cap and withered face, 
He sat beside a fire of sticks, and had a burning torch 


jammed down into the earth at his feet, and played 


an old bagpipe furiously. His red hair dripped over his 
face like the iron rust upon a rock. ‘Did you see my 
wife?’ he cried, looking up a moment; ‘she was 
washing ! she was washing!’ ‘I am afraid of him!” said 
the young trooper; ‘I fear he is one of the shee.’ ‘ No,’ 
said the old trooper, ‘he is a man, for I can see the sun- 
freckles upon his face. We will compel him to be our 
guide ;’ and at that he drew his sword, and the others did 
the same. They stood in a ring round the piper, and 
pointed their swords at him. The old trooper then told 
him that they must kill two rebels, who had taken the 
road between Bulben and Cope Mountain, and that he 
must up before one of them and be guide, for they had 
lost their way. The piper turned, and pointed to a 
neighbouring tree, and they saw an old white horse ready 
bitted, bridled, and saddled. He then slung the pipe 
on to his back, and, taking the torch in his hand, got 
upon the horse, and started off before them, running 
as hard as he could go, 

The wood grewthinner and thinner, and the ground began 
to slope up towards the mountain. The moon had already 
set, and the little white flames of the stars had come out 
everywhere. The ground sloped more and more until at 
last they rode far above the woods upon the wide top of 
Cope’s Mountain. The woods lay spread out mile after 
mile below, and away to the south shot up the red glare 
of the burning town. But before and above them were the 
little white ames. The guide drew rein suddenly, and 
pointing upwards with the hand that did not hold the 
torch, shrieked out, ‘ Look! look at the holy candles!’ 
and then plunged forward at a gallop, waving the torch 
hither and thither. The other horses galloped after. 
‘Do you hear the hoofs of the messengers ?’ cried the 
guide. ‘Quick, quick ! or they will escape you!’ and he 
laughed as with delight of the chase. The troopers 
thought they could hear far off, and as if below them, the 
rattle of hoofs, but they soon had no time to listen, for 
the ground began to slope down and the speed grew more 
headlong moment by moment. They tried to pull up, but 
in vain, for the horses seemed to have gone mad, The 
guide had thrown the reins on to the neck of the old white 
horse, and was waving his arms about and singing a wild 
Gaelic song. Suddenly they saw a gleam of water at an 
immense distance below, and knew that they rushed 
towards the terrible brink of Lugnagall. Their six horses 
sprang into the abyss. A moment later the lake sent 
up five columns of spray, and after a second’s ugproat 
smoothed itself out and began again to fondl and 
murmur over the countless little white flames @Mof the 
stars, W. B. Yat 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘SCHOLARS AND SCHOLARSHIPS’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Bristol, 1st August, 1893. 


S1r,—May I ask you to allow me briefly to reply to the 
* Note’ appended to my letter on ‘ Scholars and Scholarships’ ? 
My statement is that a St. John’s Scholar who gets a third in 
Moderations is promptly ejected from his scholarship. The 
writer of the ‘ Note’ traverses this statement on the singular 
ground that in 1878 two scholars were not so ejected. I was 
under the impression that the argument referred to 1893 and 
not to 1878. Surely any one who writes on University matters 
should know that before 1882 it was practically impossible to 
deprive a scholar except for gross misconduct. Under the new 
statutes it is possible, and I shall be much obliged if the writer 
of the ‘ Note’ or any one else can produce an instance of a 
St. John’s scholar elected since that date who obtained a third 
in Moderations and was not forthwith deprived. Asa matter 
of fact, no single Merchant ‘Taylors Scholar under the new 
statutes has got a third. 

I am sorry that the original imputation on the College still 
remains unwithdrawn.—1 am, etc., A. T. S. GOODRICK. 


[ Vote.—Inasmuch as ‘no single Merchant Taylors Scholar 
under the new statutes has got a third,’ it would surely be 
equally just to state that a St. John’s Scholar who gets a third 
in Moderations is promptly elected President of the College. 
We certainly seem to remember instances of scholars of quite 
ordinary foundations being deprived before ’82 after having 
failed to satisfy the examiners in Honour ‘ Mods.’ But this 
was doubtless reckoned ‘gross misconduct.’ Ourselves felt 
justified in making use of an ’80 calendar, because in his 
previous letter our correspondent based his argument on ‘the 
last twenty years.’ As, however, Mr. Goodrick is arguing on 
our own side, there is no more to be said, and we unreservedly 
withdraw any undeserved imputation that we may have inad- 
vertently cast on the college of which he is a Fellow. | 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 3rd Augusi, 1893. 

S1r,—That St. John’s College, Oxford, succeeds in electing 
the pick of Merchant Taylors School to its close scholarships 
proves an admirable prudence on the part of the College, an 
admirable loyalty on the part of the School. But related founda- 
tions are not always on these excellent terms, and the writer of 
your article might easily have driven his argument home by a 
more wisely chosen example. I was myself educated at a 
school which had two close scholarships at Mr. Goodrick’s own 
College of St. John’s, and, so far from the College getting the 
pick of the school, the scholarships were for many years the 
pocket boroughs, so to say, of the head master. Had a clever 
boy, with a fair chance of an open scholarship, proposed to 
compete at St. John’s, he would have been straightly told that 
this privilege was not for him. Indeed, the boys nominated 
for the comfortable offices were generally those the head 
master favoured, and such as were most unlikely to reflect 
the smallest credit on the College which supported them. And 
no doubt this experience could be matched in many an 
English school. But when the writer of the article suggests 
that Harrow may not be compared to less aristocratic schools, 
because the wealth of the scholars hinders them from compet- 
ing in the open field, he is surely inaccurate. A clever boy 
will always get a scholarship when he can, and neither his 
fathers pocket nor his own pride is like to stand in the way. 
It is only a year ago that the head masters, sitting in 
conference, solemnly debated by what means they might 
Prevent wealthy boys, to whom the aid of money was not 
essential, from carrying off scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. One word regarding the Westminster's roll of fame: 
it proves nothing save that certain head masteys so shamelessly 
forget their duties as to turn their schools into intellectual 
forcing-houses, And if the wide advertisement of these statistics 
of success persuade those parents who do not regard their sons 
as grist for the head master’s mill to select a more modest 
foundation, they will not have been published in vain.—I am, 
etc., A CONSTANT READER. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PRINTED PAGE 


Early Printed Books. By E. GORDON Durr. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


This book is much of a disappointment. ‘Being a small 
book on a large subject,’ says Mr. Gordon Duff, ‘it is for the 
most part superficial and imperfect.’ He is right ; but we neither 
complain of his superficiality, nor presume to find a work thus 
technical guilty of imperfectness. We do but remark that Zarly 
Printed Books is markedly inferior in treatment, and in interest 
to its three forerunners. In a series of ‘Books about Books,’ 
it surely were not unreasonable to expect that the number on 
Early Print should rivet the attention of book-loving readers. 
Yet it is with a kind of intellectual numbness that you cross 
the threshold of this author’s museum of facts; it is with 
languor unconquerable that you traverse the dimly lighted 
ante-chamber where he has stored and catalogued his choice 
little collection of block-books, those immediate predecessors of 
printing proper. The museum is rich enough in examples, but 
its treasures are badly set out, and the catalogue is not a model 
of lucidity: that is all. Now, there are few events in history 
of more vital importance, of vivider interest than the birth of 
the printed page, the Gargantuan bantling which was pres 
sently to work such wonders, and to wield such powers for good 
and ill. To this day we are in doubt of his birthplace, while 
the honour of his paternity rests with a committee rather than 
an individual. The essential characteristic of printing is the 
movability of the types, so that they can be used again 
to multiply other matter. The multiplication of single sheets, 
or single pulls froma block, preceded printing as we understand 
the term by many years. Marco Polo, writing in the thirteenth 
century, speaks of the fabrication of paper money in China by 
stamping it with a seal covered with cinnabar; and the early 
block-books were done on a modification of this same method. 
But the invention of printing is contemporaneous with the 
invention of movable types ; and the earliest specimen extant 
was achieved at Mainz in 1454. There is documentary evidence 
that printing, the ‘ars scribendi artificialiter,’ was practised 
at Avignon as early as 1444, but it is confirmed by no single 
specimen of printed matter, and until some such specimen 
turns up we must perforce go back to Mainz for the earliest 
dated piece that can be found. An Indulgence of Pope 
Nicholas V. to Paulin Zappe, the ambassador of John of 
Cyprus, for an aid against the Turks, it was issued August 12, 
1454, and four copies, printed on vellum are known. One 
is at The Hague, and contains the date (filled in) of 
November 15, 1454. That year and the next there was a 
good demand for these Indulgences, and as many as seven 
editions were issued. These are divided into two sets, one of 
thirty-one lines and the other of thirty, and the first dated 
example is found in the longer version. The two appear to be 
the work of different printers, and Mr. Duff thinks there is 
little doubt that the printer of the shorter was Peter Scheeffer, 
one of the Great Triumvirate, whose members are the joint and 
several inventors of printing. The printer of the longer set, 
which includes our,earliest cated piece of printing, is generally 
supposed to be Gutenberg ; but there is no actual proof of it. 
Indeed, there is no actual proof that Gutenberg ever printed a 
book at all. From 1450 to 1455 he was a colleague, if not a 
partner, of John Fust in the accomplishment of certain work 
connected with printing ; and in 1455 Scheeffer became Fust’s 
partner and then his son-in-law, so that amongst these three 
the secret of the invention is shared. 

The first book with a printed date was the Psa/morum Codex, 
of which nine copies are known. It was printed by Scheeffer in 
1457, but still earlier in time were the famous editions of the 
Vulgate. They were the first printed dvoks, in contradistinction 
to the Indulgence, which was in the nature of a sheet or broad- 
side. They were printed at Mainz, and the editions are known 
as the Forty-Two Line or Mazarin Bible (the first notorious 
copy was found in the Cardinal’s Library), and the Thirty-Six 
Line, called also Pfister’s or the Bamberg Bible, because the 
type used was once in the possession of Albrecht Pfister of 
Bamberg. Which is the earlier it is impossible to say. The 
Mazarin bears a rubricator’s date-mark of 1456, and one Bam- 
berg copy has a written date of 1461, but neither is conclusive. 
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One of the most interesting of Schoeffer’s works was a cata- 
logue of books for sale by him or his agent, of which a facsimile 
illustration (by accursed ‘ process’) is given. At the foot of it 
(printed in the large Psalter type) are the words, ‘ Hec est littera 
Psalterii’, so that the sheet, in addition to claiming the distinc- 
tion of being the first catalogue, is also the earliest type-speci- 
men extant. Schceffer went on printing during the fifteenth 
century, but we hear no more of Gutenberg. Save for three 
doubtful books indeed—the Catholicon of 1460, the 7ractatus 
racionis et conscientia of Matthzcus de Cracovia, and the Summa 
de articulis fidet of Aquinas—Gutenberg is left (as Mr. Duff 
puts it) in the position—a highly curious and original one it is— 
of a printer who printed nothing. 

The new art spread rapidly into Germany. In Italy, at 
Subiaco in 1465, was established the press which was to be 
followed by the splendid work of Nicolas Jenson and Aldus. 
At Paris the first press was set up in 1469; at Westminster in 
1474; at Barcelona in 1475 ; and by the close of the century 
Europe could boast of no less than two hundred more. In his 
chapters upon the early printed books of the Low Countries 
Mr. Duff cannot wholly ignore the claims of Laurence Koster, 
though he treats them with the incredulity they deserve. 
Everybody has heard the veracious story of Junius in his 
Batavia of 1588. How some time between 1436 and 1483 
Laurence Koster dwelt in Haarlem, and cut out letters of 
beech bark with which he printed small sentences for the 
amusement of his grandchildren; how he next employed a 
more glutinous ink ; how he went on to make his letters first 
of lead, then of pewter ; how he started a press ; how he was 
robbed by a workman named John (upon a splendid hypothesis 
assumed to be Fust) ; how John escaped to Mainz, set up his 
press, and in 1442 issued two books printed with characters 
once used by Laurence Koster. ’Tis a beautiful tale, but there 
is no evidence for it; for the only Koster that Haarlem 
knew was a chandler. Mr. Duff sums up the case 
briefly thus : ‘The first printed date in the Low Countries 
is 1473, and there are (sic) a group of undated books 
which may perhaps be placed before or round this date. 
Beyond this we have no information whatever.’ That, as far 
as we know, is final, and we may well be content with it, until 
it is disproved. 

Of Caxton, and Wynkyn de Worde, and Julian Notary, 
of Lettou and Pynson, and the early presses of Oxford and 
St. Albans, Mr. Duff has naturally plenty to say, and 
he concludes with interesting chapters on the study of 
bookbinding in relation to the study of early printed books, 
and on the collecting and describing of them. In the early 
infancy of printing, the printer, being stationer and book- 
binder as well, delivered his books ready bound. What so 
natural as that he should impress his idiosyncrasies upon his 
covers? The careful study of bindings would repay a collector 
not less surely than that of types. Dr. Duff tells of a Goth 
named Horn who got possession of an inconceivably valuable 
piece consisting of three block-books—the Azblia Pauperum, 
the Ars Moriendi, and the Apocalypse—all bound together, and 
in their original binding, which was dated; but the volume 
was split up, and the bindings were destroyed. Mr. Horn 
thinks the date was 1428, but he is not absolutely certain of the 
last figure, and for ourselves we are not sure that out of China 
fit punishment could be meted out to Mr. Horn. In 
the last century no one had any regard to old bindings, they 
were ruthlessly stripped off and destroyed so soon as they got 
worn or fell into disrepair. The great collectors Dibdin 
eulogised, thought little of a book, however rare, until it had 
been treated by Lewis or Roger Payne. Caxton always bound 
his books in leather, and never (it would seem) declined upon 
vellum or pigskin. 

In his advice as to collecting and describing early books, 
Mr. Duff favours the method whereof Panzer was the 
first practical exponent, and which Henry Bradshaw calls the 
natural history method. Each press should be held a genus, 
each book a sfectes ; and, above all, no man shall undertake 
too much, but confine himself to one subject. A collection of 
fifty miscellaneous fifteenth century books has no collective, 
has only an individual, interest. One of fifty by one printer, or 
from one town, is of extreme interest and value. It is for the 
enlightened amateur to see to it that there are more of them. 
Too many there scarce could be. 
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AN AMIABLE GOSSIP 


Hic et Ubique. By Sir WILLIAM FRASER. London: 
Sampson Low. 


Sir William Fraser is the most amiable of gossips. Garrulous 
and inconsequent he is, to be sure; but inconsequence and 
garrulity are the privileges of age, and we would not for the 
world have him put a check upon his pen. Men and cities not 
a few has he seen, and since fortune smiled upon his birth he 
has ever known the best men, and has visited the noblest cities 
under the most favourable auspices. Moreover his curiosity, 
whether of society or literature, is insatiable, and there is no 
subject so deep or so shallow but he has a theory contrived for 
its explanation. His catholicity is as remarkable as his ready 
wit. He will explain you Stonehenge, or criticise you Haynes 

sayley. Wellington, Disraeli, Thackeray—these are the gods 

of his adoration, but he is eloquent concerning a hundred 
smaller divinities, and at a whim he turns him from the heights 
of Olympus to find amusement in the lower depths of Tartarus. 
His good humour and contentment are imperturbable. None 
ever found life sweeter to his taste. Wherever he has sojourned, 
there linger for him pleasant associations. Eton, Oxford, 
London, Paris—all are paradises of delight. He looks back 
upon his career with a rarely enviable satisfaction. He tells 
you with the modesty of perfect agreement that Samuel Rogers 
described him as a singularly handsome’ young man. As 
a soldier (in the First Life Guards), as a Member of 
Parliament, he was equally interested and alert; and 
he has a hundred anecdotes of senate-house and camp. 
His judgments are always kindly, often enthusiastic. He 
seems determined to make others sensible of his own good 
humour, and his book does not contain a single suggestion of 
malice or ill-nature. He insists that soldiers are the most 
intellectual of companions, and he compelled Thackeray to 
recant his opinion of the military character. On the other 
hand, he finds men of letters, painters, and even actors good 
fellows and pleasant companions. Yet, for all his apprecia- 
tion, he does not always hide the awkward truth. Not even 
his generous admiration can make Thackeray altogether amiable 
or magnanimous, and Bulwer is revealed for a coxcomb, even 
by this most determined of hero-worshippers. Thackeray’s 
vanity and touchiness, indeed, appear incredible, but Sir 
William Fraser has not a word of reproach for the great man. 
On one occasion the author of Vanity Fair took offence because 
he was introduced to a Captain Crawley, his neighbour at 
dinner, complaining that the joke was out of time and place. 
Yet Crawley, though not Rawdon, was the Captain’s name, and 
only the vainest and most self-conscious of mortals could have 
imagined offence on so small provocation. 

Sir William’s criticism of literature and art is as generous as 
his judgment of his friends. Here is a reminiscence which 
indicates the temper of his appreciation : ‘I read Vanity Fair, 
he writes, ‘not in numbers, but after the volume was complete. 
I was at Beaufort Castle, Lord Lovat’s house, near Inverness. 
Never can I forget that epoch. I allowed myself to read one 
chapter only each day : the food was too rich and nourishing to 
digest more: nothing I have read since has at all approached 
the sensation which that glorious work gave me.’ There Is 
praise with which even Thackeray would have been content, 
and Sir William is as enthusiastic about a dozen others. 
Campbell and Gray especially fill him with admiration : 
indeed, he is delightfully old-fashioned and waive in his 
opinions. Horace is for him, as he should be, a gentleman 
and an artist; and he quotes the Ars Poetica in Very 
proper condemnation of the Wiertz atrocities. It were 
unfair to criticise his own verses, specimens of which he prints 
with quiet complacency: describing one copy as ‘a more 
original subject, a more possible, and a more probable’ than 
Keat’s ‘Isabella and the Pot of Basil.’ On every page he 
reveals himself as a kindly dilettante, such as the world too 
seldom knows. If his grammar be faulty, and his style awkward 
and sloppy, if he print so useless a document as a letter written 
by Canon Teignmouth Shore in the exultation of a trip ” 
Brussels, we can easily forgive him. For heis a born raconteur, 
though the judicious will take his stories in very small doses. 
And, if he is now and again a lover of the chestnut, yet he will 
not prove useless to the social historian of the nineteenth 
century. In short here is a book, which is warranted to kil 
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an idle hour, and we hope in all sincerity of heart that Sir 


William Fraser will redeem his promise and give us another 


volume. 


WALES AND THE CHURCH 


The Welsh Church and Welsh Nationality. By DAvID 
JONEs, B.A. Bangor : Jarvis. 


This is the most valuable contribution to Welsh ecclesiastical 
history that has appeared for many years. To the honest 
student, or practical politician willing to learn, it conveys most 
useful and necessary information based on contemporary 
authority. This being the case, its defects in point of 
arrangement and system are greatly to be regretted. There 
‘s no index; what is even worse, there is no division into 
chapters. And, as a result, the argument is too often lacking 
in logical and chronological sequence. 

The author was the friend and biographer of one of the 
greatest Welshmen of our generation—the late Dean Edwards, 
of Bangor: ‘the sense of whose tragic loss to the Welsh 
Church,’ as he remarks, ‘only deepens as time passes by and 
as the sense of the difficulties of the situation thicken around 
us.” He represents, as his master before him, the national 
party in the Church in Wales, and he sums up their aspirations 
in a passage (p. 9) which should ensure him the support of 
every decent Tory. ‘Welsh Churchmen,’ he says, ‘are one in 
creed, one in polity and organisation with their English 
brethren, and mean to remain so. But,’ he continues, and 
here is the important point, ‘the Church in Wales demands a 
special policy of administration in accordance with the elemen- 
tary rights of the people and the fundamental principles of the 
Church herself.’ In other words, he demands the application 
to modern Wales of the policy of the Elizabethan statesmen— 
the policy to which the Welsh Church owed among her bishops 
William Morgan (the translator of the Bible) and Richard 
Parry ; George Herbert, Herbert of Chirbury (though he died 
without the pale), and Vaughan among her men of letters ; 
Earl Pembroke and that other Vaughan, the cavalier, among 
her men of affairs : the policy that made a poet, sick of Spanish 
pride, of German drunkenness, of Italian treachery and Scots 
murderousness, fearful for England’s loyalty, look on Wales as 
the ‘soundest State.’ 

To such a national administration of the Church there are 
as he shows, two most serious obstacles. In the first place, 
there are still surviving too many specimens of the Dick Shon 
Dafydd type, the Welshman who is silly enough to pretend to 
be something which Providence did not make him. Dick 
Shon Dafydd has existed for three hundred years and more, 
but until the black days of Whiggery in the eighteenth century 
he was snubbed—for the most part rightly—by his rulers in 
Church and State for the snob he was. but when Philistinism, 
as typified in Cromwell’s Puritanism or Walpole’s corruption, got 
the upper hand, Dick Shon Dafydd was the Welshman it 
encouraged and promoted; sothe Welsh masses once more 
devoted to Church and Crown than any section of the com- 
monwealth, have been experimentalised into schismatics 
first, and next into something very like rebels, and there is 
good ground to fear that Welsh Toryism will be obliterated. 
The second obstacle is the political party that finds its patron 
saint in the libeller Penry, and its guide, philosopher, and 
friend in Mr. Lloyd George, M.P. These political Dissenters 
dread nothing more terribly than that the Church should 
regain her power, and as our author (who leaves his general con- 
sideration of their aims and policy to a future volume), points 
out, they set themselves to pervert her history, paralyse her 
¢iiorts, and poison the minds of the people against her minis- 
erings. And both sets of enemies work togethertin that they do 
their best to perpetuate the estrangement that Walpole created 
between the people and the Church. 

The Elizabethan policy is the primary need of Wales. 
Something has been done in that direction, and that some- 
thing, as our author proves, has been a success: ‘ The body of 
the clergy has recovered from that depression’ the Whig policy 
posed on the Church. ‘They are,’ says Mr. Jones, with 
truth and eloquence, ‘becoming more and more sympathetic 
with the genius the national temperament and the characteristics 
of the people,’ and their ‘inferior ranks are winning their 
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way among the Welsh speaking masses in the face of formid- 
able difficulties.’ He might have added that the Church (and 
not her inferior clergy only) has revived the best Elizabethan 
tradition by recognising the Eisteddfod and encouraging the 
literary movement began by Goronwy Owen, the ill-fated 
curate. Still, as the writer sees, Welsh nationalism, with most 
of the gentry speaking English only and the press still in the 
hands of the Nonconformist, must go far and fare well indeed 
before, as in Gloriana’s days, you can name in Denbigh 
eighteen, in Merioneth ten, in Carnarvon eight, and in Anglesey 
seven Welsh gentlemen of lineage all eminent as Welsh poets. 

There is another aspect of the matter which our author sees 
as well as can be expected of so earnest a patriot. It is need- 
less to say words on the maintenance of the ecclesiastical 
unity of England and Wales, nor to insist on the fact that the 
Church in Wales must justify her existence by effecting the 
reconciliation, and not the separation of Celt and Saxon. 
These facts are admitted of Mr. Jones as strongly as 
of any Dick Shon Dafydd, while his scheme is far more 
sensible and might be justified by history and  experi- 
ence. Again, he partly appreciates the bi-lingual difficulty, 
the crux of Welsh ecclesiastical administration. Whatever 
the case in the past, the monoglot Englishman is making the 
Principality his home in great numbers, and he too has a right 
to the ministrations of a Catholic Church. Mr. Jones is fully 
aware of it; but living, as he does, in a purely Welsh parish, he 
scarce allows enough for episcopal difficulties on the border. 
As is natural, he is so violently carried away by his righteous 
indignation against the policy of Dick Shon Dafydd and 
the Whigs, that now and then you find him almost expressing 
his sympathy with provincial isolation. It is an old old story ; 
but we cannot but differ from his out-and-out condemnation of 
the ecclesiastical policy that gave the Church of England such 
rulers as Lanfranc and Anselm. That policy was more than 
justified by the results. The complete separation of the Scotch 
and English Churches after Bannockburn was not to the ad- 
vantage of the former. The Normanising policy in Wales 
deserved much of the ire of Giraldus in the twelfth century 
and of Mr. Jones in the nineteenth ; yet it is hard to class the 
Norman ecclesiastics of the stamp of Bishop Bernard—who 
died worn out by many journeys over sea and land to restore 
the ancient liberty to the Church in Menevia—with worthless 
parasites of eighteenth century Whiggery as Hoadly of Bangor. 
Nor can we altogether endorse Mr. Jones’s view of Griffith Jones, 
of Llanddowror. This so-called founder of Methodism, were 
he alive, would doubtless call down the anger of Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Co. as a renegade Nonconformist, as a Rector, and 
as a teacher of the Church Catechism. He also deserves no 
small praise for his earnest piety, and his heroic effort as the 
pioneer of Welsh education. Lut he imported Calvinism, and 
for two hundred years his importation has lain a blight upon the 
national life. 


A GOOD AMERICAN 


The Refiections of a Married Man. By ROBERT GRANT. 
London : Warne. 


An adequate appreciation of this little book from the point 
of view of the author’s merits were a matter of very few lines. 
Assuming, as one may fairly, that it is a natural expression of 
a certain plane and tone of social and intellectual development, 
all that one need say of it is that it is neither distressing nor 
peculiarly pleasing, that it contains neither much literary skill 
nor any bad grammar, that it is an average production involving 
neither glory nor shame. 

But there are considerations, quite apart from the author’s 
merits, which dispose one to write at somewhat greater length. 
Without any extraordinary power of inference or imagination, 
one may gather some rather interesting information about a 
type, an encouraging type on the whole. The ‘ Married Man’ 
is an American, and of course a domestic American. He has 
no ‘notions’ about licking creation, he has not countless 
millions of dollars, he wishes not to astonish. He is a 
moderately well-to-do person, who goes ‘down town’ every 
day, and thinks about things in a comfortable way. This is 
the charm and encouragement of him: he is not immersed 
in dollars or inventions, nor versed in the English peerage ; 
on the other hand, he is not one of those people of extrava- 
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gantly simple habits of thought and life who are almost 
equally irritating ; his activities are directed to decently various 
objects. Above all, the domesticity of this domestic man is 
not blatant, as with your sentimental American (or Englishman, 
for that matter), nor is it consciously ridiculous, as with your 
American ‘humourist.’ His account of things is superficial, his 
fun but mildly funny, his intelligence not great. But his 
attitude towards life is modest, towards his friends genial and 
reasonable ; in short he is a sort of Mr. Henry James, living in 
America and (to speak generally) mznus subtlety of thought, 
delicacy of perception, and a style. Therefore though his 
achievement as a writer be nothing considerable, we rejoice 
over him and bless him and recognise his type as an agreeable 
background and hope it is prevalent. It is true that he speaks 
of his wife as ‘ my darling,’ but the phrase is used without gush, 
in a humourously affectionate way, and so we hesitate to 
account it to him for vulgarity. He is Philistine, certainly, in 
a sense, but vulgar he is not. He proves his exemption from 
it and at the same time some considerable discernment in his 
fourth chapter. His wife and he are devoted to one another, 
but they think it hard the fact should exclude them 
from intimate intercourse with other people. The wife 
starts a flirtation with a youth who is a sort of 
professional in the matter, and whose methods are 
amusingly described : it comes to a delightfully tame conclu- 
sion. The husband cultivates a sympathetic married worian 
with ‘intellectual tastes,’ and never a blot on her reputation ; 
by-and-by her interest in him fades. The wife and husband 
compare notes, and the wife explains: ‘If you had kissed her 
she would have screamed and been mortally offended ; an 
avowal of passion would have startled and distressed her 
irreparably, for she never harboured such an expectation in 
her life. But, on the other hand, in admitting you to her 
intimacy, she had definite hopes which you have failed to 
satisfy ; hopes of sympathy, of mutual confidences as to your 
and her most secret and personal affairs..... You would 
have been expected to divine that she was unhappy . . . .; you 
would have been expected to hint at my little failings without 
actually mentioning them, so as to give her an opportunity to 
rhapsodise exaltedly on the sternness of fate and the pathos of 
disjointed wedlock.’ .... The thing is done in the vein of 
comedy, and one knows the horrible bog of offensive and proper 
jocularity in which your common comic writer would have 
revelled. 

The book suggests two difficulties of criticism. We have 
said it is fair to assume it a natural expression of a certain tone 
and plane; the details may not be those of the author’s life and 
he very likely may not be even married ; but in all probability 
he writes as he would think and feel in given circumstances. 
It is just possible, however, that he is a man of a different tone 
and plane, in which case he would have to be credited with a 
very skilful creation. Again, in performing such duties as the 
estimation of the social and intellectual quality of this ‘ married 
man,’ a reviewer lays himself open to a charge of superiority— 
an extremely painful charge. But it cannot be helped. 


THE CRUSTACEA 


The History of the Crustacea. By the Rev. R. R. STERBING, 
M.A. ‘International Scientific Series.’ London: Kegan 
Paul. 


Mr. Stebbing’s book will rank high in a good series : though 
no history of the Crustacea can ever command as many 
readers as Prof. Tyndall’s Forms of Water, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, or Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Study 
of Sociology. It is scarce enough that an author should be 
capable ; he must have a fitting theme. Yet books like Ze 
History of the Crustacea represent the untiring, well-directed 
labour of many years—labour that generally receives no reward 
save the more or less jealous appreciation of a handful of men 
of science. The general knows that the Crustacea consist of 
lobsters, crabs and crawfish; that they live in the sea and have 
unpleasant pincers : it may add that they are the scavengers of 
the sea and live on garbage. But the study of the class may 
fill a lifetime, and the literature wherein the observations of 
countless naturalists are recorded embraces hundreds of 
volumes. Of late years the wide field of animated nature has 
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been divided into small portions, and any one of these may 
occupy a student’s whole time. Take Fungi for instance : Dr. 
M. C. Cooke has stated that there are thirty thousand species 
known to science, and the Rev. J. E. Vize of Forden, the 
eminent microscopist, has observed four thousand species of 
British microscopical fungi; while Professor Charles Bagge 
Plowright’s work on the Uredinz and the Ustilaginew proves 
the wheat fungi themselves a life study. Mr. Stebbing makes 
no attempt to cover more than half the field: he confines him- 
self to recent Crustacea, leaving extinct species to another 
volume, either from his own pen or from that of his master, Dr. 
Henry Woodward of the British Museum: nor is it strange 
that he has subjected himself to this restraint since there are 
thousands of species of living Crustacea, each requiring many 
lines, some a page or more of description. The scope of the 
treatise is given in few words: it is intended to be a popular 
handbook as well as aworkof reference. Both aims are creditably 
attained : the style is clear, the descriptions and the definitions 
are adequate, and thoroughness is evidenced in every chapter. 
In these respects it contrasts favourably with the manual of the 
British Discomycetes by Mr. William Phillips in the same series 
where observation accurate and extensive is presented in a 
mere catalogue. On the other hand Mr. Stebbing clothes the 
dry bones of science with flesh: indeed he admits that he has 
endeavoured to avoid repulsive detail. 

Crustaceans are one of the five classes of the Arthropoda or 
Jointed Limbed creatures: the other four are the Pycnogonida, 
the Arachnida, the Myriapoda, and the Insecta. ‘lwo modern 
detinitions of the Crustacea merit attention. According to one 
they are Aquatic Arthropoda, and breathe by means of gills, 
they have two pairs of antenna, numerous pairs of legs on the 
thorax, and usually also on the abdomen ; but this definition is 
not complete, because even among Crustaceans some are not 
aquatic, others have neither two pairs of antennz nor numerous 
pairs of legs on the thorax, nor have others legs on the abdomen. 
The difficulty of definitions in zoology, indeed, is that they rarely, 
perhaps never, cover the whole field. In ’60, Professor Milne 
Edwards defined as Crustacea all the segmented animals with 
branchial or cutaneous respiration in which the body is pro- 
vided with jointed limbs, whether permanent or temporary ; but 
this definition, unobjectionable at the time, includes the Pycno- 
gonida, which now constitute a fresh class. Mr. Stebbing has 
approved, or perhaps invented, a definition scientific, clear, and 
adequate, which classes them as Arthropoda without a terminal 
proboscis, with branchial or cutaneous respiration ; the former 
only being found among aquatic members of the class. Com- 
pare this definition to Dr. Johnson’s : ‘Shelly with joints, not 
testaceous, not with one continued uninterrupted shell. Lobster 
is crustaceous : oyster testaceous.’ The lexicographer defines 
a crab as ‘a crustaceous fish’: and quotes two passages, 
curious and interesting, but scientifically ludicrous: the first 
from Bacon’s Natural History—‘ Those that cast their shell 
are the lobster, the crab, the crawfish, the hodmandod or dod- 
man, and the tortoise. The old shells are never found, so as 
it is like they scale off and crumble away by degrees’ ; the 
other from Derham—‘ The fox catches crab-fish with its tail, 
which Olaus Magnus saith he himself was an eye-witness of. 
Shellfish, crayfish, and crawfish are terms still popular, though 
crabiish is obsolete. But since the days of Bacon, even of 
Johnson, natural science has advanced with giant strides. The 
accuracy of observation and the precision of language for which 
the man of science is conspicuous would have astonished his 
predecessors. Olaus Magnus saw the fox catching crabs with 
its tail, and to cap this he declared that between the Orkneys 
and the Hebrides there lived a kind of lobster so large and 
strong that it could catch a swimmer in its claws and squeeze 
him to death: this twelve-foot long lobster in its turn being 
pitilessly devoured by a ‘rhinoceros whale.’ But even in our 
own century startling myths have found credence, and L. AG. 
Bose, in his Natural History of the Crustacea, published i 
1802, says that there were ‘ on the coasts of the Isles of America 
crabs of such size that they attack men and have eaten several, 
amongst others the famous sea captain Francis Drake, who, 
although armed, could not avoid his fate.’ This astoundins 
passage was retained in Desmarest’s edition of ’30, though 
Desmarest could have learned the cause of Drake’s death by 
turning to any biographical dictionary. 

Mr. Stebbing reminds his readers that the breathing 
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apparatus of the crab shows in curious fashion the truth of 
evolution. Fritz Miiller noted that the Sesarma Pisonii, a 
pretty vivacious little crab, which climbs mangrove bushes and 
feeds on their leaves, could raise the hinder part of its carapace, 
and by so doing a wide slit was opened on each side over the 
last pair of feet giving a view into the branchial cavity. In 
another species, a true grapsus, he discovered that, with the 
formation of the slit behind, the anterior part of the carapace 
seems to sink so as to close the anterior afferent opening; as 
the lifting of the carapace never takes place under water he 
infers that the animal opens its branchial cavity in front or be- 
hind as it wants to breathe water or air. This may scarce appear 
lucid to the general, but Mr. Stebbing vouches for its value. 
Such laborious observations exhaust the patience of all but a 
small circle of students of nature. It is gratifying to know that 
even in these latter days patient observers spend years noting 
the habits of ants, bees, spiders and the crustacea. Mr. 
Stebbing is to be congratulated on his essay: it increases 
his reputation as a naturalist, though the world may not often 
turn to its pages. 


THREE LITTLE SILLY BOOKS 


Little stories, or for the matter of that long ones, about 
gentlemen of astounding genius, are almost necessarily more 
or less irritating, and Claud Brennan (Bristol: Arrowsmith) is 
no exception to the general rule. The eponymous hero is a 
mighty physician, and a world-famous novelist on top of that, 
and not only so but also a ‘free-thinker’ and atheist as well, 
a very Squire Wenlock—or whatever his name was—of atheists, 
who set many an insecurely established faith a-wobbling by 
his fearless and original speculations. John Ferrars, his 
friend, who purports to be the author of his biography, is 
so ingenuous as to set out long reports of his  conversa- 
tions, and in at least two instances whole paragraphs from 
his wicked but immortal works. Here is a specimen of 
Brennan’s more earnest and thoughtful conversation: ‘ You 
make the common mistake, Ferrars, of confusing phases of 
mentalisation with types of intellect.’ On the next page but 
two, when a Dissenting ex-missionary mentioned casually 
‘the selfishness which is the outcome of all human philoso- 
phy,’ ‘Philosophy and selfishness!’ cried the bland Brennan, 
in great astonishment. ‘Philosophy and selfishness! I should 
have said they were as opposite as the Poles.’ As a specimen 
of his written masterpieces we subjoin one of three or four 
sentences in which, ¢este Mr. John Ferrars, ‘the purity and 
beauty of the style, it would have been impossible to surpass.’ 
Ina paragraph beginning ‘ Many Scientists ... .’ the giited 
author observes, ‘ They have either been terribly afraid of being 
Stigmatised as profane, or have honestly deemed the dogmata 
and mysteries of Revealed Religion to lie beyond the domain 
of scientific investigation.’ Apart from the fact that ‘ dogmas’ 
(though ugly) is English, and ‘ dogmata’ pedantic, the master’s 
style would have been still more pure and beautiful if he had 
either put ‘either’ before the first auxiliary ‘have’ or omitted 
the second auxiliary ‘have.’ As it is, his style seems scarce 
distinguishable in point of purity and beauty from that of 
the alleged spook, ‘Julia.’ ©The unhappy man loved a 
daughter of the ex-missionary already mentioned, but broke her 
heart by his wicked ‘opinions, and she jilted him and died. 
And after many days he also died, of consumption, impenitent 
and unconverted, but in the arms of a Popish priest. 

If Mr. Denis Wray was obliged to write a story called Zy%e 
Hermit of Muckross (London : Sonnenschein), he can hardly 
_ been constrained to begin the first chapter with the words 

ear Herbert.’ For probably every one who is aware of the 
eta of Muckross Abbey also knows the name of the 

y to which it belongs. The individual addressed, however, 
Paget by his godfathers and godmothers alone, SO perhaps 
oh pee was merely clumsy. Itisa singularly fatuous 
i rer > seein from utter abjectness by a single situation, 
‘diene " r eppenstall, the hero, a barrister and a dull dog, 
reir * ne friend to flirt freely with his best girl, and 
ania ua - but comparatively cheerful Neil seduces the 
‘anche re then marries somebody else. Heppenstall is 
voy, DY bis affection to take upon himself the blame of 

Neil's sin, and to offer to make an honest w f the! i 
But before his ollie pater Z es W oman olt € leroine, 
ches her she jumps into the river, and 
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is supposed to be drowned, though in fact she very sensibly 
got pulled out and became a Sister of Mercy. Shunned by his 
friends as a betrayer and almost a murderer, Heppenstall roams 
moodily through Italy, and happens upon Neil apparently dead 
in an inn. He remembers that Neil when a schoolboy once 
suffered from a trance in which he was apparently dead, but 
could see and hear quite well. Neil’s friends in England write 
word that Neil had a horror of being buried alive, and had 
better be cremated, and cremated he is, alive or dead, while 
Heppenstall looks vigilantly on through a little hole in the 
side of the furnace. 

The Story of Abibal the Tsourian (London: Smith, Elder) 
is said to be ‘edited’ by Mr. Val Prinsep, and consists of two 
parts. In the first, related by a dead gentleman’s sister, it is 
set forth how the dead gentleman, fired with palzolithic zeal, 
found a papyrus in a prehistoric bull’s bone in a cave (or a 
grave) in Kent, and learnt the language it was written in, and 
translated it, and would have published it with a /ac-simile of 
the papyrus, if he had lived. But his father was a rector, both 
orthodox and arbitrary, and thought such doings extremely 
wrong. Whereby he sent his son out for a walk and burnt the 
papyrus. And the son came home and suffered from shock, 
which superinduced meningitis upon over-work, and he died in 
no long time. So far the story, though extremely slight, is by 
no means without merit, and is even rather pathetic in places 
The youth being no more, his sister asked ‘a great man’ what 
he thought of the translation of the papyrus, which was the 
autobiographical narrative of Abibal the Tsourian (or Tyrian), 
written and hidden in the bull’s bone about 900 B.c. The 
great man returned it with the cruel words : “ Your MS. seems 
to me the work of a highly imaginative brain. It is absolutely 
without value, except as a work of fiction.”’ So the lady prints 
it, as rumour-gatherers say, ‘for what it is worth’. Itis an 
extremely trivial record, written in a flatulent nineteenth cen- 
tury spirit, of an early discovery of Britain by a Pretender to 
the throne of Tyre. He appears to have been ultimately burnt 
in a wicker cage. The great man’s words seem to us rather 
over-complimentary than ‘cruel’. If we had to amend them in 
parliamentary fashion, we should do so by omitting the whole 
of the first sentence, and the concluding six words of the 
second. 


STRANGE BIRDS 


Birds in a Village. By W. H Hvupbson, C.M.Z.S. London: 
Chapman. 


Mr. Hudson tells us that his most important essay originated 
in a desire that came upon him in St. James’s Park to ‘medicine 
his vision’ with the sight of wild birds, and to drench his brain 
in their song. Luckily, as he came to the village where 
his camp was pitched, ‘I heard mingled with other voices that 
of the nightingale’, the very drench and medicine required. 
But the creature did not conform to his usual habits :—‘ Here 
he could always be heard in the daytime—not one bird but a 
dozen—in different parts of the village: but he sung not a: 
night’; and even ‘later, when the weather grew warmer, and 
there were brilliant moonlight nights, he was still a silent bird 
except by day.’ This was by no means his only peculiarity 
inasmuch as he used to perch ‘ within three or four yards of an 
open window or door’; and ‘at my own cottage, when the 
woman who waited on me shook the breakfast cloth at the front 
door, the bird that came to pick up the crumbs was the nightin- 
gale, not the robin’ ; and ‘when by chance he met a sparrow, 
there he attacked and chased it away. As Mr. Hudson says, 
this was indeed ‘a feast of nightingales.’ For our own part we 
had rather go no further with Mr. Hudson’s description. He 
has written so well of what he knows that it is regrettable 
indeed to find him babbling thus of English birds. But merely 
to support the theory that he has mistaken his Philomel we 
quote a little more: ‘A favourite perch of this bird (a cock 
nightingale) was on a small wooden gate (!) four or five yards 
away from my window . . . he could there give vent to his 
superfluous energy by lording it over a few sparrows and other 
small birds that visited the spot. I greatly admired the fine 
alert figure of the pugnacious little creature. . . His striking 
resemblance to the robin in form, size and in his motions.’ 
What so natural as that an observer of this stamp should gird at 
the quality of Tennyson’s botany and zoology? And, so long as 
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his vision was medicined and his tired brain drenched, what the 
dickens does it matter ? 

This is one of many inaccuracies ; but the true objection to 
Mr. Hudson’s new book goes deeper than mere error. The 
note of such a village as he pictures is a note of restfulness and 
peace. Nature, still and sober in her processes, impresses man 
with her still and sober spirit; so that English village life is 
quiet to the po'nt of stagnancy. But whether it be owing 
to the restless American in his veins or to the town fever 
that he carried with him, Mr. Hudson invariably spoils his 
picture with some touch of foolish energy. At certain classes— 
the collector of specimens, the lady with a bird in her bonnet — 
he will scold and rail most lamentably. Had he cursed them 
in ten pages with ten times the bitterness of Ernulphus, and 
been done with it, he had been forgiven. But indignation 
is a nuisance when it is chopped small and sprinkled all 
over a book. Besides, his wrath is guided by, not knowledge 
but, simple ignorance. His solicitude for the goldfinch (for 
instance) is merely superfluous while we have so. much waste 
Jand to grow thistles for that fowl. Again, he passes hither 
and thither, and back and forth, to identify the fifty-nine new 
friends he made; and ’tis odds against his being right once in 
three times. Not without reason are you moved to be sceptical 
as to whether or not he could tell a rook from a crow (in a field, 
not by book knowledge) ; and whether he could or not, what 
he writes about both is parlous like nonsense. Often, too, he 
evinces a curious want of shrewdness and common sense: as 
where (p. 56) he founds a long dissertation upon what he thinks 
the humanity of fruit-growers in not allowing their servants to 
use shot in scaring birds. Had he reflected on the amount of 
damage certain to ensue from firing a scattering muzzle-loader 
heavily charged with small shot into fruit-laden cherry-trees, 
he would (sure) have contented himself with describing the 
picturesque appearance of the smaller orchards ‘decorated 
with whirligigs of coloured paper.’ Of the ecstasy which too 
often takes the place of sober stuff we shall say nothing ; for 
it is obviously an effect of illness or overwork. Many an 
excellent passage is here to show that—given health and 
strength and a subject he knows—Mr. Hudson were still the 
Mr. Hudson of old time. Upon his obvious antagonism to 
sport and other curious tricks of femininity, it were needless to 
dilate. Enough to note that in his new book he has, for the 
most part, proved once more that it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for bookish theoric to make 
up for practical observation. 


THEOLOGY 


The Hexateuch is a comparatively new term in Biblical 
literature. You do not find it in a dictionary of ten years 
ago. It possesses great value in the eyes of those who like it. 
It signifies to them the extinction of the old theory of the 
Pentateuch being the ‘ Five Books of Moses.’ Instead of five 
books you must reckon with six. Not Pentateuch but Hexa- 
teuch isthe word. The Book of Joshua is a part of a whole— 
the Pentateuch forming another part of the same whole. ‘The 
whole is arranged on a continuous plan.’ To this we have not 
the least objection. No mortal, with any critical capacity 
would now hold out for the Pentateuch being the composition 
of Moses himself. No person, with any depth of religious con- 
viction or clearness of intelligence, would imagine that a belief 
in the Mosaic authorship had any vital relation to the Christian 
faith. The immense importance attributed to recent discoveries 
and speculations in Old Testament criticism appears to us to 
indicate an altogether exaggerated estimate of the relation 
between the Old Testament and the New—between the law of 
Moses and the Gospel of Christ. As a mere matter of sentiment, 
we might here ask leave to suggest to critics like Mr. W.E. Addis, 
who deals with Zhe Documents of the Hexateuch (London: 
Nutt), that no injustice would be done to their acumen if they 
so far gave in to old association and popular prejudice, as to 
call the Holy One of Israel by his ancient name. What special 
virtue accrues from writing the name Yahweh—especially 
when you also write the adjective, inconsistently, Jahvist ? 
This sort of thing is mere affectation. The questions of the 
date and authorship of the books of the Hexateuch really have 
little other than a critical ,interest. That these books are 
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Mosaic, in the artistic, not in the literal sense, is, we suppose, 
admitted by all reasonable critics. That the Mosaic is made up 
of contributions mainly, if not altogether, from the documents 
of four writers known as the Jahvist, the Elohist, the Deuter- 
onomist, and the Priestly, may also be fairly conceded. That 
these writings are all of much later date than used to be believed 
and that some of them are post-exilian is a theory on the 
details of which the ‘ Higher Critics’ are divided amongst 
themselves, and as to which we hold no valid evidence has 
been produced. Even were it produced, we do not see that 
one of the foundations of the Christian faith would thereby be 
shaken. The aim of Mr. Addis in the present volume—which 
he promises will be succeeded by another—is to produce from 
the combined Jahvistic, Elohistic and other components of the 
Hexateuch ‘the oldest Book of Hebrew History.’ The result, 
highly creditable to his skill and patience, is a story opening 
‘when Yahweh made Earth and Heaven’, and closing with the 
death of ‘Eleazar the Son of Aaron.’ It is curious, and in its 
way interesting: w2 cannot say that it tends to religious 
enlightenment or edification, or serves any purpose worth all 
the pains Mr. Addis has bestowed on it. 

The Epistle of St. James (London: Macmillan) has been a life- 
long study to Dr. Mayor; and this volume, the final result of it, 
forms a more complete and thorough examination and exposition 
of the Apostle’s letter to the twelve tribes of the dispersion than 
any with which we are acquainted. The kernel of the book is 
the text of St. James, adjusted after a careful collation of the 
Codices Patiriensis and Bobiensis ; of the three Latin versions ; 
and an examination of the readings adopted by Tischendortf, 
Hort, and Westcott. This is preceded by no less than ten 
elaborate chapters, which deal with every aspect of the Epistle, 
critical, philological, historical, and doctrinal ; and _ is followed 
by 143 pages of ‘notes’, elucidating, we may say, every sen- 
tence and phrase of the text. Finally there is a valuable ex- 
pository ‘comment’, intended to bring out and emphasise the 
characteristic points of the author’s teaching—which Dr. Mayor 
rightly regards as of unique and pre-eminent interest, as the best 
example of the simple practical normal type of ‘ pre-Pauline 
Christianity ’—marked by a strong practical sense and earnest 
philanthropy. ‘Amongst those,’ he says, ‘to whom the 
formulas of later Christianity have lost, or are losing, their 
significance, there must be many who will find a message 
suited to them in the language of this the least technical of all 
Epistles . . . In its plain positive teaching this Epistle affords 
a common platform for Christians of every degree of attain- 
ment, from which they may advance again, with new hope, to 
such further developments of the faith as it may be given to 
each from above to receive and to profit by.’ We could wish 
that the ‘Comment’ were detached from the rest of the book, 
and could be obtained separately ; for it is full of instruction 
for the general reader, while the remainder—replete with the 
fruits of thoughtful study and ripe learning—can only be duly 
appreciated by the biblical student and the specialist. Indeed, 
we know no recent contribution to biblical literature, in our 
language, which does more credit to English scholarship, and 
in its exhaustive thoroughness reminds us more of laborious 
German work, while its lucidity and directness are such as are 
not too often found in the theological workshops of Germany. 

The Gospel of Life (London: Macmillan), by the Bishop of 
Durham, is intended to serve as an introduction to the study 
of Christian doctrine, and contains the substance of lectures 
delivered to his students while he was Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. The keynote is struck in these words 
of the preface : ‘The world is not clear or intelligible. If we 
are to deliver our message as Christians, we must face the 
riddles of life and consider how others have faced them. %° 
only shall we come to learn the meaning and resources of out 
faith, in which we have that on which, as I believe, we can 
reasonably rest the whole burden of the past, the present, and 
the future.’ The Bishop’s aim is thus, in some degree, apolo- 
getic—a vindication of Christianity as the absolute solution of 
the problems of life, based at once on the lessons of human 
experience, a comparison with other religions, and a study of 





its own character as a historical revelation. In the singularly 
wise, suggestive, and thoughtful course of exposition @ 
reasoning which he pursues, we recognise a fresh illustration 
of that return to the early lines of the Alexandrian theology 
and renunciation of the Carthagenian, of which 
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Hulsean Lectures for 1892-93 are the most recent and distinc- 
tive example. The Incarnation takes its place as the central 
doctrine of the Christian faith—as the true interpreter of human 
life. ‘All earlier history leads up to the Incarnation: all later 
history has contributed to the interpretation of it... .. In the 
Lord Jesus Christ, one Person, we see all things summed up— 
man, humanity, creation, in the last issue of life, and united to 
God.” The centre of Dr. Westcott’s theology is not the 
transcendent Deity, to whom, in the Atonement, the Saviour 
offered an expiation for the sinful race of men; but the 
immanent God manifested in humanity, and through this 
manifestation accomplishing the ‘personal and final union of 
the Godhead and humanity.’ The unique power of Christianity 
lies in this—its universal adaptability to all human need is 
recognised in this: that ‘it presents the redemption, the per- 
fection, the consummation of all finite being in union with God.’ 
This is the real meaning which the Alexandrian divines read 
in the fourth gospel’s declaration, ‘ The word was made flesh.’ 
Dr. Westcott rightly claims that his book should serve as an 
introduction to the study of Christian doctrine. It lays down 
the root principles in the light of which the student is helped 
to discern between the essential verities of Christian dogma 
and the controversial accretions which have gathered round 
them. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. G. R. Wallace’s Princeton Sketches (London : Putnam) 
are for the delight of Princeton men, and none other. ‘The 
book will take the reader in spirit to the old academic shades,’ 
says Mr. Andrew F. West in an ‘Introduction’, wherein his 
‘prosaic muse’ runs away with him to most prosaical ends: 
‘there he may recline on the mellow sward and hear the seniors 
singing, and recreate in his own imagination that little world 
of university life, nowjlost ’—and soon. But these are privileges 
denied to the ordinary mortal by kind fate shut out from the 
New Jersey College. For him the S#etches must prove profit- 
less reading : unless, indeed, he find pleasure in learning that 
Mr. George R. Wallace, a graduate of ’91, in ’93 still cherishes 
sufficient affection for ‘Princeton’s classic fane’ to make it 
the subject of some two hundred pages of placid praise and 
friendly statements, set forth with no felicity nor charm of style, 
and rather disfigured than adorned, with ‘ processed’ photo- 
graphs. And yet the blame scarce lies with Princeton. For 
an American college, its records are of fairly respectable 
antiquity and interest : a hundred and fifty is a ripe old age in 
These States. Aaron Burr and Jonathan Edwards, Madison 
and Witherspoon, Bayard and Livingston are names of a 
certain historic importance. But Mr. Wallace is so fresh from 
college that, while he cannot ignore the real men of earlier and 
greater days, no whit less dear to him is that tiresome ‘ideal 
Princeton man’, who, being ‘first of all a gentleman, a man 
with a vigorous body, a true eye, a firm hand and a sure foot 

. Spirit candid and prompt, his manner frank and genial’ 
(the whole illumined by ‘the light of an exalted Christian 
character’), looks marvellous like the ideal prig. 

From Wisdom Court (London: Heinemann), by H. S. 
Merriman and S. G. Tallentyre, is a fair sample of a com- 
modity in great request. It is compounded of strained 
jocularity, stereotyped observation, and cheap sentimentality ; 
these are the legitimate ingredients, and we regret to add that 
it is adulterated to the extent of about five per cent. with good 
sense and feeling. We regret the latter fact, because it shows 
a want of thoroughness on the part of the producers, which 
might prove to some extent prejudicial to the sale of the article, 
and is a waste of ingredients which taste better by themselves. 
The thing is published in the guise of a book. From the point 
of view we think it best to adopt, all except one called ‘On 
Letters,’ are well suited to their purpose ; speaking straight- 
forwardly we should have to say they are all inept and silly, 
&xcept the one named, which is mildly true and well expressed. 
the illustrations are rather pleasing. 

The First Saints (Edinburgh: Blackwood), by James 
Rankin, D.D., is a series of New Testament sketches by a 
Presbyterian minister, which should appeal to all readers of 
Catholic sympathies. With a few sentences omitted, in fact 
(as the controversial remarks on Presbyterian orders, 
PP. 353-4), it would form a pleasant addition to the library 
of any High Anglican. True, it neither claims nor has 
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originality, and Dr. Rankin, who completely accepts an ultra- 
orthodox position, makes hardly a reference to the modern 
schools of interpretation and criticism. Yet this will scarce 
harm him with the orthodox, and in these days ’tis a true 
refreshment to meet an historian of the first days of 
Christianity who neither plagiarises Rénan and his Teutonic 
masters nor reviles them. As might be expected, the sketches 
differ in value: but Dr. Rankin always writes with good taste, 
and displays not only a pleasant absence of cant but also a 
scholarly and artistic appreciation of his subject. His narrative 
is interlarded with devotional poetry, Latin and English, and it 
is pleasant to find a Presbyter of the Kirk of Scotland,as Dr. 
Rankin is proud to style himself, paying thus much deference 
to Keble and Faber. If this will not please some of his 
brethren of the Establishment and the Secession, still less 
will they appreciate his concluding remarks on the Church 
of Rome, which, however, many sensible men will sorrowfully 
endorse. ‘If,’ says this sincere Presbyterian (p. 354), ‘ Dissent 
and Nonconformity are to prevail over national Protestant 
Churches—if Dissent is to continue in its present course towards 
Unitarianism and destructive politics, then the future of 
Scotland, and of England as well, is vastly safer from a real 
Christian point of view with Catholicism than with a disinte- 
grated, degraded, and unhistoric Christianity” Altogether, 
a book for all church-folk to read. We have also received 
a new edition of Balladen und Romanzen (London: Mac- 
millan), edited by C. A. Buchheim, being the latest addition to 
the admirable re-issue of the ‘Golden Treasury Series’ ; a new 
edition of Vhite Heather (London: Sampson Low), being the 
fresh volume of the admirable re-issue of William Black’s novels; 
a new edition, being the ninth, of Jenkinson’s Practical Guide to 
the English Lake District(London : Stanford), edited by H. D. 
Rawnsley and Thomas Bakewell ; a new edition, being the 
third, of the Adridgment of the History of India (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), by John Clark Marshman; and the new part, 
being the sixth, of the new edition of /ohnson’s Garaener’s 
Dictionary (London: Bell), edited by C. H. Wright and D. 
Dewar. 
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Madoc: An Essay. T. Stephens. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Practical Treatise on Foundations. W. M. Patton. Gay. 25s 
Sketches of Yachting Life. J. Gabe. Yachtsman Office. 2s. 
The Complaining Millions of Men. E. Fuller. Osgood. 6s. 
The Martyrdom of Society. Q. Ritter. Cox. 3s. 6d. 
The Welsh Church and Welsh Nationality. David Jones. 
Bangor: Jarvis. Is, 
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ForEIGN 


Carpaccio: son temps ct son euvre. Venice: Ongania. 6fr. 

Décadence. K.Rosner. Leipzig: Friedrich. 2m. 

Der Verbrecher in anthropologischer Beziehung. A. Vaer. 
Leipzig: Thieme. 15m. 

Discours prononcé au Banquet de Association Gen. des 
Etudiants. E.Zol. Paris: Charpentier. 50c. 

Histoires abracadabrantes. A. Silvestre. Paris: Libr. illustr. 
3fr.50. 

La collection Tyskiewicz : choix de monuments antiques. W. 
Froehner. Muenchen: Verlagsanst. 20m. 

Le roman de Lucienne. UL. Doillet. Paris: Havard. 3fr.5o. 

Lirresistible. Etincelle. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Littérature anglaise et philosophic. J. Milsand. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. _tofr. 

Madame la duchesses. Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.5o. 

Nennius vindicatus. Ueber Entstehung. Geschichte und Quellen 
der Historia Britonum. 4H. Zimmer. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 12m. 

Suedarabische Chresthomathie. F. Hommel. 
Lukaschik. 16m.5o0. 

Zur Geschichte der englischen Bildungswesens. 1. Fleischer. 
Hamburg: Verlagsanst. S8opf. 


Muenchen : 





NOTICE 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 


to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JoHN DouGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


Notes. A Plea for Congrevean Comedy. By 
France and Siam. G. S. Street. 
Anti- Britain. For Better, For Worse. By George 
The Dead Opera. Fleming, 
The Winchester Quincentenary. The Celtic Twilight. By W. B. Yeats. 
Worse thun Ever. Correspondence : 
The Coming Cowes. ‘Scholars and Scholarships.’ 
The Enemies of London, A Lost Opportunity. 
Faith and Filth. | A Guide to Fairyland. 
More Ancient Lights. | Scots Heraldry. 
The Arabian Horse. Novels and Tales. 
From the Autobiography of a Boy. | Vox Clamantis. 
The Old Scots Noble. | Two Public Schools. 
Jesting Parsons. | Old and New. 
30oks of the Week. 





Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





EARLS COURT EXHIBITION 
OF 
GARDENING AND FORESTRY. 
THE GARDEN OF LONDON, 


OPEN DAILY, 11 A.M. To 11 P.M. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARL’S COURT. 


BAND of H.M. SCOTS GUARDS and the EXHIBITION BAND, GRAND 
ORGAN, STRING BAND. 


Miss NELLIE GANTHONY’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
ILLUMINATIONS :—Tens of Thousands of Electric, Gas, and 
Vauxhall Lights, arranged with regard to colour. 
FERNERIES, FOUNTAINS, WATERFALLS. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS (Half Price) 10s. 6d. 


Available till End of Season, admitting to the Main Building, Exhibition of 
Gardening and Forestry, Central and Western Gardens, and to one of 2000 
Free Seats at Captain Boyton’s World’s Water Show. 


(CAPTAIN BOYTON’S WORLD’S WATER SHOW. 


EARL’S COURT. 





PHENOMENAL SUCCESS. 
COOLEST PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 


THE THRILLING SENSATION 
SHOOTING THE ‘‘CHUTES,” and 


A HOST OF STARTLING NOVELTIES, 
TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY at 3.30 and 8.30. Rain or Shine. 
ADMISSION 6d. to 5s. (2000 FREE SEATS). 


[August 5, 1893 


MESSRS. TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F, BURTON. 


NOW READY. 
GRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete; 
carefully revised from the Author's own Copy, and containing all the 
Original Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also the 
Woodcuts from the Later Editions. 2 vols. Price 12s, net. 


II.—-A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF 


DAHOMEY. 2 vols. Price 12s. net. 
READY SHORTLY. 


I1I—VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: 


Tales of Hindu Devilry. With 83 Illustrations by Ernest Griset, 
1 vol. Price 6s, net. 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this book, limited in 
number, which will, in addition, contain a new photogravure Frontispiece 
— Letchford, Price and particulars on application to the pub- 
lishers, 

Each Work is sold separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON AND EOWARDS, PUBLISHERS, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lp. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 5 GEORGE IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY the 2rd OcToBER, at g o'clock, when there will be an 
Examination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of 
placing new boys. ‘The regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY the 4th OCTOBER, at g o'clock, in the UPPER SCHOOL, 
and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

The RECTOR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 30th 
September, 2nd and 3rd October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any 
additional information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by 
Mr. HARDY, 23 Buckingham ‘Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see 
parents at these addresses on 30th September, or 2nd or 3rd October. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 





Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 


ON 


HOME RULE. 


BY 
Mr. J. A. FroupeE, LL.D. 
Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 
Pror. TYNDALL, LL.D, D:C.L., F:R.S. 
PROF. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 
SiR JOHN Luppock, BART., M.P, 
Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FOSTER, M.P. 
Sik HERBERT MAXWELL, BarT., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 
Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
SiR JOHN CoLomps, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 
. +. ’ 
Reprinted from ‘Tue NationAL OBSERVER. 
THE TIMES says: : 
‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the ee 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitle: 
‘* Lights on Home Rule.”’ 
THE MORNING POST says: : be 
‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on see 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the er 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies 0 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 
THE IRISH TIMES says : 
‘It contains opinions of persons of special experience to 
upon the Bill the highest weight attaches.’ 
THE GLOBE says: : — 
‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series “ sae 
powerful arguments. ... . No one who really desires to understan . 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer, 
11s FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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